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BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


“Tne circumstance of your being detenu in 
France so long, my dear Madam,” said I to an 
elderly lady in 1815, “has made you half a 
Frenchwoman, or you would not have said so 
positively that our laws were unjust towards wo- 
men. I really do not consider myself in any 
way aggrieved by them.” 

“They have not pressed upon you,” she re- 
plied with a smile. “ You judge wrong in the 
conclusion as to myself also; for I am really 
proud of being an Englishwoman, and thankful 
that my last days will be spent in my native 
country. Nevertheless, I must assert, that the 
Law here is hard, even to cruelty, upon a class 
of meritorious women. Par example, let a wo- 
man be ever so industrious, and successful in a 
business, or in the exercise of art—let her main- 
tain and educate her children, support an un- 
worthy husband, or give valuable employment to 
the poor: extend the commerce of her country, 
or do it honour by the talents she displays; and 
yet the laws of the land allow the creditors of 
a known profligate, and dishonest husband, to 
wrest from her the hard ——- and self-deny- 
ing accumulations of her life. It takes, in fact, 
the bread from her children’s lips, (drawn from 
the heart-strings of a tender mother) to squander 
it upon an extravagant mistress, bestow it on a 
gambling companion, or in any way uphold the 
means of wickedness in a wretch who has al- 
ready proved himself such—who, in the Apostle’s 
language, ‘provided not for his own household 
and was worse than an infidel.’ 

“Tt is certainly a very hard law, but I donot 
believe it is ever acted upon*—in fact we have 


* This was a few years previous to that period when 
the husband of Mrs. Glenn, the actress, (a gentleman’s 
son by the way,) consigned himself to the execrations 
S every honest and humane person by acting on this 
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few women in this country capable of the ener- 
gies, or gifted with the courage requisite for 
business of any kind, distinct from that pursued 
by the husband, in which case there can be no 
division of property.” To this the lady replied. 

“Qur conversation reminds me of a circum- 
stance which happened many years ago, about 
the subject of which I must make enquiry, for 
she was a most interesting woman. I must tell 
you her history. 

“Some five, or six, and twenty years since, 
two very fine girls, who had lately become or- 
phans, came from my native town, Rutland- 
shire, to visit a friend in London. In a short time 
each made what is called a conquest, and in the 
course of the year one was married to an apothe- 
cary, who resided in a street leading to Smith- 
field, the other to a very eminent tea dealer at 
Ludgate Hill. 

“The latter was, in person, delicate, almost 
to fragility, and so gentle and modest in man- 
ner, yet with so much good sense and quiet ob- 
servation, that I was sorry to lose sight of her. 
It so happened that a short time after her mar- 
riage I had the pleasure of seeing her, and I 
shall never forget the manner of her husband, he 
appeared so fawningly fond of her, so over-and- 
above civil to me as her friend, I said to myself, 
‘either this man is a great hypocrite, or my ami- 
able countrywoman is a cold-hearted woman af- 
ter all, for certainly his fondness, though not re- 
pulsed, was not affective. I fear she 1s unhap- 
py, flourishing as all around her appears.’ 

“My visit was not returned, but this did not 
surprise me, for we lived then in the country, 
and my own large family, and subsequent trou- 
ble, might be said, ‘to engross me wholly.’ Some 
years after, however, I found myself one day 
near Mr. Elliett’s, and I 
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saw with great surprise my former elegant ac- 
quaintance seated at a raised desk, with a pen in 
her hand, arrayed in plain and matronly clothing, 
and although surrounded by that press of busi- 
ness which indicated the power of wealth, ap- 
parently stripped of all those attributes of it 
which | had seen her formerly possessing. As 
my own appearance was altered, both by time 
and sorrow, I approached her slowly, and, I re- 
member, asked her if she recollected me. 

“*Oh, yes, yes!’ she exclaimed, exceedingly 
agitated, and taking my hand she led me with 
trembling haste out of the warehouse, first into 
an adjoming parlour, and afterwards up stairs, 
as if she desired to retire from every eye, to 
secure to herself the sad luxury of weeping freely 
over a tale of sorrow, to which she yet supposed 
I was no stranger, for the causes of her misery 
were known to many. 

“It appeared that a very short time after her 
marriage, her husband had shown himself tyran-- 
nical, mean, and full of a dissimulation abhor- 
rent to her nature, but which, she hoped (for 
wives have a knack at hoping) no one save her- 
self had discovered. She had reason also to be- 
lieve him unfaithful, but it was not until after 
the birth of her second child that she discovered 
what the world had long known, that an illicit 
connexion with an extravagant and profligate 
woman, at once estranged him from home, and 
rendered him when there, a miser to his depend- 
ants, a sycophant to his customers, and a drainer 
of the money produced by the exertions of the 
former, and the confidence of the latter. 

“At this period there became a great falling off 
in their hitherto extraordinary trade, in the man- 
coenent of which he had once shown great 
abilities. Distressed as she was by contemptu- 
ous neglect, and even studied cruelty, she found 
refuge from her own feelings, by occasionally 
seeing those whom it was his duty to see, and 
when she had by mere chance transacted some 
matter of business with an ability for which he 
had not given her credit, he positively insisted 
on her entering into the most arduous duties. 
And for the last two years she had been a slave 
and a most successful one. She said her children 
(young as they were) had been some time at 
school, her husband lived almost wholly at the 
other end of the town, but his returns had been 
of late more frequent, in order to inspect the 
progress of some workmen who had been fitting 
up an adjoining room according to his order. 

“As she spoke she threw open the door of her 
bedroom, and I perceived a tolerably large room 
in which the windows were bricked up, allowing 
only small apertures at the top, guarded by iron 
stancheons, and that a stove was the substitute 
for a grate. 

“TI believe,” said she, “it isto be a repository 
for choice teas, but he never condescends to 
mention any intention to me, though I have 

roved myself (strange as you may think it) a 
tter judge than himself. ton treated as the 
most despicable menial—but my children (my 
innocent children) must never know the pangs 
I suffer, nor the exertions I make—I trust after 
all, that before they grow up he will be an al- 
tered man.” ‘ 

“ Alas!” thought I, “their mother is an alter- 

ed woman.—She was tall, and her frame was 





attenuated to very leanrtess, her fine features 
were sharpened, but their expression was full of 
meekness and sweetness. I left her with all the 
sympathy of an aching heart, and about three 
months afterwards I called again. 

“Imagine my astonishment when, evidently 
unemployed, yet sitting on the same seat, I 
beheld in the warehouse a stout, handsome 
woman about ten years older than Mrs. Elliett, 
dressed in the most expensive and flaunting 
manner, and bearing alike in mien and manners 
a character that could not be mistaken. I looked 
round—there was not a creature in mourning— 
the woman’s eye pursued me, I hastily asked 
for a pound of tea, and as my recollection return- 
ed in paying for it, enquired what was become 
of Mrs. Elhett? 

“The young man who served me, with a most 
intelligent look pointed to a direction which he 
had already written, and at the same time took 
my money to the presiding lady. One other 
customer alone appeared—the place was 
changed from a fair to a desert. 

“ The direction was, ‘ Mrs. Elliett, N— street,’ 
and thither I sped—-there were three carriages 
at the door, and to my astonishment I found their 
owners in a small store, behind the counter of 
which stood my poor friend, with a smiling coun- 
tenance anda handsome cap. I bustled through 
into a little parlour, and in the course of a few 
minutes she joined me, and welcomed me with 
tears of joy. I entreated her to compose herself 
and tell me what had happened? ‘You re- 
member the odd room I showed you the Satur- 
day you were so good as to sit with me an 
hour? ‘ Perfectly well, it was for a tea store.’ 

“T had a bad cold and intended to lie late in 


bed the next day, but was called by the maid 


who said a lady wanted to see me. I was not 
without hope that it was you and hastened into 
the parlour, where I found an elderly woman, 
who of course I saluted with respect, and con- 
cluding she was come to ask the character of a 
servant who had recently left me, I begun to 
speak on that subject. 

“The woman replied not, and her eyes were 
fixed on me in a manner really distressing. I 
began to make my breakfast in order to relieve 
myself from her looks, which fell on me as a 
spell. After enduring this above an hour I ven- 
tured to enquire, by what right, and for what 
purpose she had paid me so unaccountable a 
visit, and fixed upon me regards so scrutin- 
izing? 

“f am a nurse from St. Luke’s, and am 
gaged by your husband to take care of you.” 

“ Take care !—you do not think me mad?” 

“I know you to be so, but it is better not to 
talk of this.” 

“Instantly the whole horrible scheme burst 
upon manear strange room up stairs, the looks 
and words of my husband, which had sometimes 
struck me of late as incomprehensible,—my 
heart sunk in my bosom—I covered my face 
with my hands, and tried to pray—in my still- 
ness I acquired self-possession, remembered that 
I was very near the outer door, the numerous 
fastenings of which were familiar to me—hope 
sprang in my breast, by a strong effort I stilled 
the beating of my heart, and braced my trembl 
limbs. ‘Wh was capable of a plunge, 
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did not look towards that fearful eye, which 
was still bent on me—I sprang into the passage 
—reached the door before my pursy attendant 
could quit her chair, and hgd withdrawn five 
massy bolts ere she reached me. As her hand 
seized my gown I sprang into the street, and her 
grasp, though strong, failed to detain me—we 
went forward together. 

“The streets were nearly empty. I bent my 
steps towards my sister’s house, and walked 
with such rapidity, the woman followed me with 
difficulty—on reaching Snow-hill, a stream of 
people from the different churches appeared— 
the sight of so many of my fellow creatures 
(coming, too, from the worship of God) seemed 
to ensure my safety, and lift, as it were, a great 
weight from my heart. I burst into tears—I 
sobbed convulsively, but yet I pressed forward— 
it was happy that I did so, for had I dared to 
appeal to the pity of any one, the strangeness of 
my appearance, and the wildness of my looks, 
might have satisfied them in thinking me de- 
ranged, and in assisting the really respectable 
looking person who followed me, to regain that 
power over me she would naturally have assert- 
ed—once secured I should unquestionably have 
become a prisoner for life. 

“The moment I beheld my sister’s face, I 
fainted, and whilst Mr. Holmes* my brother-in- 
law applied the usual remedies, my attendant 
(ignorant of our relationship) explamed to him 
our relative situations. 

“ Mr. Holmes had long execrated Elliett, and 
conceived him capable of many things bad—he 
retained the nurse as a witness, and after giving 
me some restoratives and putting on me my 
sister’s bonnet, we proceeded in a coach to the 
Lord Mayor, who immediately received our de- 
positions, and treated me with the kindness of 
a brother. The next day Elliett was summoned 
and if shame and confusion of face could have 
restored my tranquillity, as clearly as it es- 
tablished his base intentions, I might have been 
happy. But I must not complain, for all except 
him have been kind tome. The first lawyers 
in the kingdom (even lord T—} himself) 
hearing of my situation, have consulted on my 
case, and procured me a separation, but I am 
still, I believe, a great deal in Elliett’s power. 
However, the result of all this is, that Mr. 
Holmes has taken this shop of which I am sole 
mistress, but we are equal partners—two of my 
late servants are come to me, the merchants vol- 
untarily have offered me credit to any amount. 
The money which could not be dispensed with 
was found by my partner of course, my poverty 
being extreme, for I was really unable to gain 
even a portion of my worthless wardrobe oan 
Elliett. No matter—I am blest by the posses- 
sion of my children, for the wretch who has 
usurped my place would not receive the poor 
lambs at the holidays. As their bills followed 
them, I am for the present pressed a little, but 
that is a trifle, for my success is really unparallel- 
ed. The gentlemen of the long-robe have taken 
up my case witha warmth of heart, for which I 


* The names alone are altered in this narrative, 
which is given to the best of my recollection verba- 
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can never be grateful enough. In fact it isa 
fashion for their ladies, as you may perceive, to 
come here. in their own carriages, to give me 
advice." ” 

“ Well, ma’am,” continued my friend, “ you 
will be aware how happy I felt to witness this 
relief, and that I did not intrude long on the time 
of one so valuably employed. It was perhaps 
a year and more, before circumstances enabled 
me to cal] again upon her in N--g--e street—she 
was no longer visible. In answer to my en- 
quiries I was told, ‘no such person was known,’ 
yet when I anxiously asked if my friend was 
dead, (seeing the words, late Elliett, was on the 
cheek of the door) no answer was obtained. 

“A little girl (the only customer) observed 
the look of surprise and sorrow I naturally as- 
sumed on quitting the spot, and following me 
out, said ‘the lady was gone to the end of the 
street she believed.’ Thither I too went, pon- 
dering on the wayward destiny of one so little 
fitted apparently to meet it, but who endured it 
so wisely and so well. Ina low, dark shop to 
which I descended by a step, I again found her 
—pale, harassed, yet to a certain degree busy, 
but with persons of a far inferior description to 
the late ones. 

“ After some preliminary and mournful obser- 
vations, she now told me, ‘ that at the end of her 
first year’s exertions, in her new situation, Mr. 
Holmes had, to her utter astonishment and 
horror, declared, that he had hitherto considered 
her only as his servant, and instead of sharing 
his profits with her, had presented her with a 
pitiful* salary, unequal to providing for herself 
and children. That she found herself unequal 
to form a partnership, or in fact to possess pro- 
perty, and that as her husband was going down 
in the world, it was probable that even if her un- 
just brother-in-law had conceded that share, to 
which by agreement she was entitled, and 
which she alone had earned, the husband would 
have seized it. 

“ ¢T hus,’ said she, ‘ it is evident that for m 
exertions there is no reward, for the property 
gain no security—my feelings as a mother, of 
course, prevent me from sending my children to 
the house rendered infamous by my husband's 
conduct, and [ have had no alternative but that 
of continuing a servant to the man who deceived 
me, or to those friends who originally trusted him 
for my sake, and have supported me through all 
my troubles ; you cannot be surprised that I pre- 
fer them, though my heart aches at the loss of 
my sister this division has occasioned.’ 

“¢ Foolish man,’ said I, ‘ his shop is desert- 
ed.’ 

“ ¢ True,’ said she, ‘ yet I am not, therefore, 
the gainer; my friends finding that the law for- 
bids my personal benefit, no longer, as heretofore, 
come from afar to countenance and help me, but 
I must now gain anew the aid which by know- 
ledge and unremitting diligence may ensure suc- 
cess, even in these narrow premises and unpro- 
mising circumstances. Do not ery for me my- 


* It was her great success which awakened the 
avarice of this person,who had till then been her friend. 
In grasping at all he eventually lost all, and that which, 
when divided, would have been a fortune to each, was, 
for several yeurs, lost to both parties. 
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dear friend. With all my sorrows, I have some 
comforts; my servants are those who lived with 
me on Ludgate Hill, and have followed me from 
the kindest motives,—my children love me, and 
if Ican save them from bad example, even pover- 
ty is better (ah ! how much better) than vice !’ 

‘This was the last time I saw her, for it was 
soon afterwards my lot to go to France, and you 
know how many sorrows and how long a cap- 
tivity followed. By an extraordinary chance I 
was, about eight or nine years since, in company 
with some English persons who knew something 
of this Elliett,and told me that he gave in some 
fit of fondness, a bond to his mistress for a large 
sum—that for this she sued him, flung him into 
Newgate, where he became sick, and was 
nourished by his wife to the utmost of her abili- 
ty, but that there he died—whether she still lives, 
still suffers, 1 know not, but my first visit to 
London shall be to enquire, since of all whom I 
left and lost, this excellent and unfortunate wo- 
man dwells most strongly on my memory.” 

The reader will perhaps unite with the 
writer of this recollected conversation in desir- 
ing to know whether the old lady visited town, 
which, at this period she intended, having only 
arrived at Twickenham when the reminiscences 
in question were given. 

She set out with a proviso that her stay was 
not to be limited to a day, for she had much to 
see and much to say; three days had passed 
when I was informed by her daughter (my friend 
and neighbour) that she had returned, and was 
desirous of seeing me. 

A thousand questions naturally present them- 
selves to a person of semse and sensibility so 
situated; the “ what did you think? and who did 
you see?” arise in all directions, but my ques- 
tions were confined to—“ did you reach N-g -te 
street ! did you find that long-tried and excellent 
Mrs. Elliett ?” 

“ So soon as it was possible to despatch my 
west end friends, I took a coach to the top of the 
street where I had left her. I then walked slow- 
ly forward, looking to right and left, but on the 

where I had Tast seen her in the low, dark 

p, I first found the name—the place now was 

totally different, for it was light, large, and 
handsome—my hopes expanded as I beheld it. 

“ Well, ma’am, I entered the shop—a middle 
aged man stepped forward, (for the young ones 
were all busy)—to my enquiry ‘for Mrs. Elliett,’ 
he replied—‘ Mr. and Mrs. Elliett are out return- 
ing their bride’s visits, ma’am.’ 

“ Never had the flight of time struck me so 
forcibly—the son married! yet he was the 

child. Inow asked in an anxious tone 
‘if his mother were living!’ observing ‘that I 
had been abroad many years, and was ignorant 
of her situation ?’ 

“*Mrs. Elliett gave up the business two 
years ago to her son, as her daughter, who was 
well married down at Hackney, greatly desired 
her company, and there wasa house then on sale 
which would suit her, and with this wish she 
complied. She had been a widow many years, 
and worked very hard, it was time she should 
retire—this is her card.’ 

“took it gladly, but not without assuring the 
giver that I recollected him a boy, and honoured 
the attachment to his mistress, which was evin- 





ced by his long residence. I then hurried to the 
Bank, entered a coach, and inashort time found 
myself in the handsome, well-appointed house of 
my countrywomap. 

“T was received as one risen from the dead, 
and treated with kindness far beyond my claims: 
such, indeed, was her warm welcome, and so 
deeply was I interested by her details of the past, 
her sweet daughter, her lovely grandchildren, 
and their equations father, that I could scarcely 
tear myself from them, and I have promised to 
return next week.” 

* But how does your poor friend look,” said I 
“after the blight of spring, and the toils of sum- 
mer, how fares the autumn of her days?” 

“She is a little fuller in form, and a little 
fuller in the face, of course; has a rheumatic 
affection from standing so much in the cold, but 
otherwise seems well, and her countenance still 
exhibits the goodness of her heart, the simple 
rectitude of her mind; the unrepining sub- 
mission once so strongly depicted there, is ex- 
changed for quiet happiness and gratitude to 
heaven.” 

“ rejoice to hear this—you see she has done 
well at Jast, notwithstanding the law.” 

“ True ; but no thanks to the law, which, by its 
refusal of assistance to such a wife, mother, and 
citizen, as this virtuous and industrious subject, 
proves that there are cases in which we may say 
with almost forgotten Sterne, ‘they manage 
these things better in France,’ nay, they manage 
them better even in Turkey.” 


London, 1837. 
cnnsquiipsinne 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
DO I LOVE THEE! 
BY MRS. V. E. HOWARD, LATE MISS GOOCH. 


If to feel the deep devotion 
Of a pilgrim at a shrine ; 

If to weep with fond emotion 
Be to love thee, I am thine. 


If to treasure every token, 
Every look and every sign, 
Every light word thou hast spoken 
Be to love thee, 1 am thine. 


Once the future sprea:! before me 
Many a mingled hope and fear : 

Now but one e’er glances o’er me, 
Tis, will he still holdme dear ? 


Once I too dreamed of ambition, 
Of Corinne’s wreath of Bay, 

Now such thoughts seem worthless vision, 
If but thy praise crowns my lay. 


— 


Arabia never was conquered by any foreign 


nation. Its sands have been its securities, and 
the poverty of the people has offered no tempta- 
tion. JobwasanArab. Their power of story- 
telling is almost universal. 
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THE INDIAN GIRL’S FUNERAL. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Died, in the vicinity of Montrose, Wiscon- 
sin Territory, the only daughter of Meko, an 
Indian woman of the Sac tribe, at the age of 
18, of a lingering consumption. A few of the 
tribe, and a few of the pale faces were in at- 
tendance—yet no one wept over the maiden’s 
grave, but the poor mother.”—Herald of the 
Upper Mississippi. 


A WAIL upon the prairies, 
A cry of woman’s wo, 

That mingleth with the autumn blast 
All fitfully and low. 

It is a mother’s wailing: 
Hath Earth another tone 

Like that with whieh a mother mourns 
Her last, her only one? 


Pale faces gather round her, 
They mark the storm swell high 
Which rends and rocks the tossing soul, 
Yet their cold blue eyes are dry. 
Pale faces gaze upon her, 
As the wild winds waft her moan, 
But she was an Indian mother— 
So she wept those tears alone. 


Long, o’er that wasting idol, 
She watch’d and toil’d and pray’d, 
Though every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage Death had made : 
Till the fleshless sinews started, 
And Hope no opiate gave, 
And hoarse and hollow grew her voice— 
An echo from the grave. 


She was a gentle creature, 
Of raven eyeq,and tness, 
And dove-like were the tones that breath’d 
Her bosom’s tenderness, 
Save when some quick emotion 
The warm blood strongly sent, 
To revel in her olive cheek, 
So richly eloquent. 


I said consumption smote her, 
And the healer's art was vain, 
But she was an Indian maiden, 
So none deplored her pain— 
None, save that widow’d mother, 
Who now, by her open tomb, 
Is writhing like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 


Alas ! that lonely cabin, 
That couch beside the wall, 

That seat beneath the mantling vine, 
They’re lone and empty all! 

What hand shall pluck the tall, green corn, 
That ripeneth on the plain, 

Since she, for whom the board was spread, 
Must . return again ? 





Rest, rest thee, Indian maiden ! 
Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale-brow d ones, with scorn, 
Thy burial-rite survey’d. 
There’s many a king, whose funeral 
A black rob’d realm shall see, 
For whom no tear of grief is shed, 
Like that which falls for thee. 


Rest, rest thee, forest maiden ! 
Beneath thy native tree, 

The proud may boast their little day, 
Then sink to dust like thee ; 

But there’s many a one whose funcral 
With nodding plumes may be, 

Whom Nature nor affeetion mourn, 
As now they mourn for thee. 


September 22, 1837. 
— 


TORCELLO, 


Tue evening of the 23d of April, 1797, will 
be long remembered in Venice, as the commence- 
ment of those hostilities which determined the 
fall of the most ancient republic of Europe. On 
that evening Charles Montague had arrived in 
the city of palaces, with despatches to the British 
envoy. In the vigour of life, just five-and- 
twenty, a captain of cavalry, and in prospect of 
a handsome estate, life was to him all couleur 
de rose. Italy had long attracted all eyes. Na- 
poleon’s brilliant battles inflamed his young 
soldiership, and he regarded it as one of the 
brightest days that ever dawned on his gay ex- 
istence, when a relative in the foreign office 
offered him the opportunity of seeing Italy, whe- 
ther in flood or flame, by charging himself with 
half-a-dozen routine letters for his Britannic 
majesty’s legation at Venice. 

After traversing the country with extreme 
difficulty, and some rather difficult escapes from 
the French hussars, he made his way to the 
hotel of the embassy, tired, waysore, but in the 
highest state of animation, mental and bodily. 

“What news?’ was the anxious envoy’s (Sir 
Edward Wilmot) first question. 

“Capital,” was the answer. “The war has 
broken out again. The French columns, under 
Victor and Kellerman, are moving full speed on 
the Brenta—at least thirty thousand men. They 
will be within cannon-shot of us by to-morrow 
night. And, as for myself, within these twelve 
hours, I have walked, rode, and run, half a hun- 
dred miles, and have seen a first-rate skirmish 
besides.” 

“Why, captain, I must acknowledge, you 
seem to have made the most of your day,” ob- 
served the envoy, gravely. “Then the old re- 
public goes. Iregret that so little time can be 
allowed for the hospitalities of the embassy. If 
the French come, the ‘Sauve qui peut,’ will be 
the order of the day here.” 

“ Well, we must take the world as it comes,” 
said Montague, laughingly; “if the Sanscu- 
lottes make their way to the city, we shall have 
something to do. If they turn off, we shall have 
something to see. . In both ways we gain. But, 
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on the whole, I think Venice will be able to beat 
them.” 

“Yes, If old men in the field, and old wo- 
men in the council, can supply the place of 

enerals and statesmen,” said the envoy, with 
increasing gravity. 

An attendant here entered to announce that 
dinner was on the table, and Montague, hungry 
and parched by a journey in the glow of an 
‘Italian sun, gave way to the envoy’s polite pres- 
sure with remarkably good will. Several of the 
attachés and some Italian men of rank joined the 
party; the table was full, and he owned to him- 
self, as he looked round on the showy apartment, 
decorated as it was with Italian luxury, and on 
the lively party, in whose conversation all the 
novelty, oddity, and not a little of the scandal, of 
the city came ont with foreign freedom—that, 
amusing as it might be to be galloping off from 
the shots of a squadron of chasseurs, the existing 
state of things was better, at least for the time. 
The envoy alone was unmoved. The general 

iety was lost upon him, and his efforts to bear 

is part in the conversation, were evidently un- 
successful. At length, the cloth was removed, 
the wine began to circulate, and the standing 
toast was given; “The king of Great Britain, 
and the republic,” which the Italians honoured 
by throwing the glasses, in which it had been 
drunk, out of the windows, as an especial dis- 
tinction. But the pleasantry of the hour was 
interrupted by the horn of a courier, which an- 
nounced the welcome tidings that letters were 


at hand. They were speedily spread among the 


attachés. The envoy alone held one in his 
hand, as if he dreaded to break the seal. 

“ Read this for me, Cadogan,” said he to one 
of the young men. 

The letter was opened, and simply announc- 
ed that the family of Sir Edward had arrived 
safely at the Isle of Torcello, where they had 
been most hospitably received by the family of 
its noble owner the duke, and had now no 
anxiety but to hear from Venice. 

“T must apologize to Captain Montague,” 
said the envoy, “tor this scene. But the fact is, 
that I was extremely uneasy since I heard his 
news, for the situation of my family. Under the 
idea that the war was at an end, and the treaty 
just signed, or about to be signed at Leoben, I al- 

owed Lady Wilmot and her daughter to take ad- 

vantage of the invitation of their noble friends, 
to spend the hot months as far as they could from 
our sickly canals. I should have joined them in 
another week ; but, gentlemen,” said he, turning 
to the astonished Italians, “I am sorry, for all 
our sakes, to say, that the tide of the war seems 
turning upon us here. The French are out in 
force again, and the country must soon become 
unsafe in every direction.” 

All topics were now lost in the safety of the 
ladies. A dozen voices volunteered at once, to 
set out next morning, that night, next minute, 
to escort them back. On this rapid perform- 
ance, however, Sir Edward imposed his nega- 
tive. 

“ Not,” said he, “but that Iam as willing as 
man can be to get them once more as near me 
asican. Butany —. hasty proceeding on my 
part would undoubtedly bring the public eyes 
upon us, and might produce a panic among a 





populace, by no means too strongly inclined al- 
ready, as we all know, to fight the French.” 

“Of what order is the daughter,” inquired 
Montague, in a low voice, of the sitter next him, 
a magnificent coxcomb, and nephew of the doge. 

“The Signora?” said, or rather smiled, the 
Venetian, turning up a superb pair of mousta- 
ches. “A fine blonde, perfectly English, blue- 
eyed, auburn-haired, and charmingly suscepti- 
ble.” The Venetian’s look sufficiently proved 
his opinion that her susceptibility had been all 
his own. Montague fixed his eyes rather doubt- 
ingly on the coxcomb’s visage. “But, Signor 
Capitano, have you any curiosity to see the 
lady?” said the showy coxcomb. 

“ By all means,” was the answer. 

The Venetian drew from his pocket a diamond 
snuff-box, and from the lid took a small portrait 
exquisitely painted. It fully answered the de- 
scription. It was that of a beautiful English 
girl, with the rosy cheek, the sunny hair, and 
the eyes of bleu celeste, a pair of sapphires, that 
at once shot deep into Montague’s imagination. 
He gazed on the lovely countenance, and with 
a new feeling, put the question, “ Does she ac- 
tually love you?” 

“ Actually love me? Ah, Corpo di Bacco, to 
distraction,” whispered the count. “I was 
forced to goto Milan for a month. She fell sick. 
Could not bear my absence, and, as you see, 
has been obliged to go up the country for want 
of air. Ha, ha, povera figlia!” 

“ And you marry her on your return, I pre- 
sume,” said Montague, with an undefined sen- 
sation, that made him wish the count at the 
bottom of one of his own canals. 

“Caro mio, impossible!” was the answer, 
“T have a score of principessas on my list al- 
ready. You would not have me break the hearts 
of all the fine women in Venice for one? Cos- 
petto!” 

“ Scoundrel !” was on the very point of Mon- 
tague’s tongue; when all were roused by the 
sound of a heavy gun from the sea. The party 
rose at once. The count put his finger to his 
lip, restored the miniaffire toghis snuff-box, and 
the snuff-box to his pocket. Montague cast an 
involuntary glance at the fond father, and mused 
on the folly of being anxious about blue-eyed 
daughters with too much susceptibility. 

The apartment looked out upon.a broad ex- 
panse of the waters. The air from the trellis of 
roses and myrtles breathed in deliciously. But 
the Englishman’s spirit had met with a disturb- 
ance which perplexed him infinitely, yet which 
left him no resource in the calmness of evening 
seas, or the breath of Italian gardens. The inde- 
scribable beauty of the twilight sky of the south 
was reflected in the unruffled Lagune. There 
all was the perfection of tranquillity. But the 
sound of cannon was heard again, ‘and he felt it 
as the war-horse hears the sound of the trumpet. 
The party had now crowded to the casements. 
A few of the populace alone were lounging about 
the esplanade below, but they were talking with 
native eagerness, and it was evident that some- 
thing unusual had happened, or was happening. 
The envoy sent off one of his secretaries to the 
palace of the government to know whether any 
news of the French advance had been received. 
In the mean time fresh signs of disturbance were 
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given. A concourse was seen blackening along 
the distant shore of the Lagune, and moving ra- 
pidly towards the Lido. A cluster of rockets 
next shot up from the ducal palace, and fell like 
a shower of stars over the spot where two of the 
galleys lay ; which were shortly seen strongly 
pulling out to sea, throwing up fire-works as 
they passed the forts, in answer to the signals. 
The twilight rapidly darkens in the south, and 
the crowds, the galleys, and the Lido, had melt- 
ed into one deep haze of purple, almost as soon 
as the eye could fix on them. 

But they were speedily to be seen by another 
light. A roar burst from the long range of bat- 
teries lining the entrance to the port. The guns 
on the Lido began to play, and the horizon was 
kept in a blaze with their perpetual fire. The 
matter had now become one of more than curi- 
osity ; but, as is usual in cases of public alarm, 
to obtain exact intelligence of any kind was found 
to be out of the question. Servant after servant 
hurried back, each with a different tale, and ge- 
nerally a contradictory one. It was successively, 
an insurrection, an invasion, and an attack by 
a French fleet. It was by the peasantry, the 
Austrians, the French, headed by Napoleon in 
person, or the man in the moon. The numbers 
of the assailants varied according to the fright of 
the narrators, they were ten thousand, fifty thou- 
sand, or ten times the amount. The secretaries 
from whom alone any accurate intelligence might 
have been derived, had not returned. In this 
uncertainty, Montague proposed that he should 
be sent to the Lido to ascertain the facts, such 
as they were. The dispute ended in the whole 
party’s getting on horseback and galloping to- 
wards the spot where the incessant flashes from 
the guns told unequivocally, that the true busi- 
ness of the night was going on. 

But this was soon found, by the greater num- 
ber, to be an expedition of more than usual diffi- 
culty. The populace choked up the way. The 
roads, neither very wide, nor very passable at 
any time, were now filled with carts and mule- 
teams of the peasantry flying to Venice, from 
what they deemed an invasion direct from Pan- 
demonium. The two streams of population, 
thus hurrying from the shore and to the shore, 
produced a horrible confusion; and, in a few 
minutes after plunging into the mass, when Mon- 
tague looked about for his companions, he saw 
nothing round him but a tide of brown visages, 
and clasp-knives flashing in the fire of the bat- 
teries, and heard a peal of Italian oaths and rab- 
ble oratory that almost equalled their roar. To 
proceed became at length impossible. ‘To re- 
turn was as difficult as to go forward. His 
horse at last, fell under him in a general rush 
of the multitude to escape the fall of a huge 
shell which came sailing slowly through the 
blue, with its fuze burning a quarter of a mile 
above their heads. 

He was now in imminent danger; but by an 
extraordinary effort of dexterity and strength, he 
raised the animal on its legs, and taking advan- 
- of the space left open for the shell to do its 
wil, struck in the spur, and rushed down to the 
water’s edge. A hundred yards of sea, smooth 
as a mirror, and black as death, lay between him 
and the sandy tongue of the Lido. He plunged 
in, swam his horse across, and, to his great de- 





light, found himself once more on dry land. 
There he was not likely to be impeded by the 
multitude; though, in better times, he might 
have been seized or shot for a spy. But the lit- 
tle garrison were too busily occupied in front, 
and to the front he made his way. Turning his 
horse loose, he fixed his stand on the flank of 
the battery, and there had his first view of the 
mighty cause which had thrown the ancient 
mistress of the seas into such an ague-fit. 

A solitary French corvette of twenty guns, 
with the tri-coloured flag, insolently multiplied 
wherever she could fix it all over her rigging, was 
firing, and being fired upon. The vain glory of 
the grande nation happened to be then at its® 
height, and laws were nothing to the republic 
of republics. The Gaul had insisted on passing 
the entrance of the port, without let or hindrance, 
an act which had never been done before by any 
earthly power. The insolent demand was re- 
pelled, and the little corvette without further 
hesitation dashed forward, and taking the bull by 
the horns, poured in her cannon-shot upon a 
range of batteries mounting about two hundred 
and fifty guns! Fortune had signally favoured 
her so far, for their first discharge ought to have 
sent her and her braves to the bottom. But 
Italian holidays, maccaroni, and fright make but 
bad gunners, and it had already taken an hour to 
break down her two little masts, shave off her 
figure-head, and dismount a couple of her six- 
pounders. However, fortune will not last for 
ever, and a twenty-four-pound shot at once 
swept away her helmsman and helm, and brought 
her round, with her head direct on shore, and 
within fifty yards of the principal battery. Bold 
as she was, she had now nothing to do but sur- 
render; and surrender she did accordingly, with 
all the grace of her nation. The captain and 
his officers landed immediately, bowing on all 
sides with the air of the most accomplished of 
mankind. But their grace was thrown away ; 
they were, unhappily, among men who knew 
nothing of the elegances of war, but a great 
deal of its savageness. The dreadful excesses 
of the French in Italy, had filled the peasantry 
with revenge. The Italian knows no restraint 
with the knife in his hand and wrongs in his 
bosom. 

At the first news of the capture, a crowd of 
the peasantry had crossed by boats, or swim- 
ming, to the island. The unfortunate French- 
men were received with a howl of wrath, as if 
they had fallen into a den of wild beasts. Not 
a man of them was to leave the spot alive! 

Roar on roar of fury succeeded; the slight 
guard, perhaps not unwillingly, were forced, and 
in a few minutes all was a scene of butchery. 
Montague recoiled in horror, but the whirl of the 
crowd, yelling, fighting, and stabbing, suddenly 
rolled on to the spot where he stood. In the 
midst of the tumult his ear was caught by a voice 
crying out in half-a-dozen successive languages, 
“that he was no Frenchman, no traitor, no ene- 
my;” and among the rest of the languages, in 
excellent English. It was clear that a country- 
man had, by some ill-luck, got in the midst of 
these savages. He sp forward, with in- 
stinctive gallantry, and dragged from the midst 
of the crowd a tal] young man, half naked, fight- 
ing fiercely, and with a wound in his forehead 
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that covered his face with blood, and made him 
a formidable exhibition. 

Montague had come up just in time. The 
oung Englishman had struggled boldly till the 
ast moment, but the loss of blood had exhausted 

him, and he fell at his feet. His protector 
brandishing the sword which he took from the 
fallen protegé, was not a figure at all to the 
taste of Italian heroism. Besides, the flame of 
their wrath had been tolerably slaked in the 
carnage which had already so atrociously taken 
place; and he was at length suffered to congra- 
tulate himself in quiet, on having saved from 
being cut to pieces, a countryman, who indeed 

*seemed already a corpse. A little water, a little 
wine, and a little fresh air, however, brought 
him round. 

It was past midnight when he reached the ho- 
tel of the embassy with his prize, in one of the 
shore-boats. He found the household still up, 
and great alarm expressed for his own safety. 
Some account of his adventures had ebealy 
reached the envoy, coloured in the native style, 
with an alternate touch from Pandemonium and 
the skies; but, whether rescued by St. Janua- 
rius, or slain by the fangs of the fiend—whether 
conquering by a spell, or gone headlong to pur- 
gatory, he was universally declared to have done 
wonders, and to have deserved a “sonnet” to 
himself, in honour of English gallantry. 

But he, too, had his wonder. The half-dying 
figure whom he had brought with him, was no 
sooner cleared of the blood that covered his very 
pale physiognomy, than he was discovered to be 
Lord Avondale, the intended son-in-law of Sir 
Edward. The eclaircissement was easy. It was 
in his lordship’s haste to meet his bride, that the 
catastrophe originated. The packet in which he 
sailed from England, had been captured by the 
corvette in the bay of Lyons. He had been kept 
on board during the cruise, and was finally drag- 
ged into the quarrel with the batteries against a 
hundred remonstrances on his part. But in spite 
of the most eloquent protests against this sie. 
tant battle with the open mouths of so many 
allied twenty-four pounders, the Frenchman 
swore by the tri-colour, that nothing would sa- 
tisfy him but putting the whole senate to the 
sword, or finding his bed in the sands of the re- 

blic. He had one of his wishes, and France 
ost a corvette and a conqueror. 

For four-and-twenty hours all was rejoicing in 
all quarters. Venetian victories had been few, 
for the last three centuries, and the warriors of 
the commonwealth were by no means disposed 
to let the sinking of a French sloop go for no- 
thing, if it was armed only with cigars. The 
whole city, from the piazza to the fish-stands 
along the shore, was in a blaze. The night 
echoed with squibs and crackers. The nobles 
gave a ball. The cannoneers from the Lido 
marched through the little narrow streets, like 
so many lions; and the peasantry who had ex- 
ecuted the final portion of the work, exhibited 
the patches of their unfortunate victims’ lace 
and clothes, as if every fragment were a ribbon 
of the order of St. Anthony, the invincible, or 
a knot of the holy slipper itself. 

The envoy was perhaps the sole exception to 
the public gaiety; which exception the crowd of 
“ manificentissimi” who came to communicate 





their intelligence of this stupendous achieve- 
ment, and share his very excellent supper, attri- 
buted by many a significant gesture, to English 
jealousy of the national renown in arms—but, 
for which, if the Englishman himself had been 
consulted, he might have given the unpopular 
reason, that the night’s performance would, in 
all likelihood, be the most expensive victory 
a had ever been obtained by the “City of the 
eas.” 

Montague was on his feet by daybreak, and 
was cooling his fever by the dewy air which 
flows in before the sun comes to scorch the Ita- 
lian to the core; when a chaloupe, with a couple 
of officers in a foreign uniform on board, came 
rushing up the canal, shot along to the landing 
place of the ducal palace, and discharged her 
cargo, which immediately disappeared within 
the gates of his highness. A knot of gondoliers 
were standing outside, evidently in no good 
temper with the arrival. All was quiet round 
him—the household had not yet slept off the 
effect of their night’s rejoicing, and Montague 
quietly descending the superb flight of marble 
steps which dipped into the waters, still glitter- 
ing with the dawn, hailed one of the fruit-boats 
to take him over to the scene of the affair. The 
Venetians have no love for an affray, except it 
be of their own choosing. The helmsman quick- 
ly conceived that two furious Frenchmen, and of 
the staff too, had not come at five in the morning, 
only to inquire for the Doge’s health; and he 
recommended his fare to let him steer in any other 
direction. Some time was lost in the discussion, 
until the sight of an English guinea, the grand 
softener of the foreign soul, suddenly turned the 
argumentand the helm together, and “———? 
foot was set on the palace esplanade. He found 
his dinner friend, the showy Count Carlo Spa- 
dinari, coming at the instant out of the portal, 
disconcerted, to the oblivion of all the graces. 
He ran full against Montague, and recoiled from 
the shock with an oath which could have been 
uttered only by a Venetian, exasperated to the 
utmost possible indignation. 

“ What does this mean, count?” was the 
young Englishman’s inquiry, as he struggled 
to save himself from being shot into the very 
centre of the most silvery of waters. 

“ Hah, Diavolo!” was the answering scream, 
“ Mille perdonne ; but who expected to have 
found Mi Lor Montague here at this hour? The 
fact is,’—and the Signor slowly recovered his 
respiration and his elegance; “ Pshaw! may all 
the fiends take our last night’s work! The news 
has reached those scoundrels of Freneh, and 
two of the Etat-major, one of them Buwonaparte’s 
own aid-de-camp, Junot, have = arrived, to 
give us the very pleasing intelligence that we 


are to provide rations within twelve hours for 
twenty thousand ruffians, now on their march for 
the city; and who will do us the honour to make 
Venice their head-quarters, until the amplest re- 
paration, and so forth, is made, and all this for 
the capture of that miserable eorvette.” 

“ Well, and they are actually coming?” eager- 


ly inquired Montague. “Just the very thing 
you could have wished for, and at the very 
time.” 

The count stared. Montague all alert at the 
idea of seeing service, followed his own specu- 
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lation. ‘“ You have at least ten thousand troops 
within call; batteries in plenty, as I know; the 
sea around you; sailors against couscripts, fri- 
gates against boats; the people in spirits for 
fighting. Let, then, twenty thousand men, or 
three times their number come, and you have 
nothing to do but to give them a first-rate flog- 
ging, and take all that are left of them, like so 
many ratsinatrap. That will, indeed, be some- 
thing to talk of.” 

The Venetian’s visage grew longer at every 
word. Montague, already in the midst of the 
battle by anticipation, was darting his animated 
gaze round the defences of the city, and point- 
ing with his finger to the spots where the busi- 
ness was to be decided ; when his showy friend, 
with a contortion of which nothing on earth is 
capable but an Italian nose and chin, murmured 
“ Cospettone! No. They would eat us alive! I 
am now on my way to the French head-quar- 
ters.” 

“ For what purpose under heaven?” asked 
Montague, fixing his eyes, half in scorn, half in 
astonishment, on the convulsed muscles of the 
speaker. 

“ For what purpose !” coldly came the answer 
—* why, what but to try if they will suffer the 
grand council to apologize for the contre tems of 
last night, and accept of half a million of ducats 
in place of the rations.” 

“ Bravo, bravissimo,” irresistibly exclaimed 
Montague. “ Then, while you have a ducat 
you will have the French. But a new thought 
strikes me, when do you set off!” 


“The moment the council can be assembled 
to ratify the proposal,” said the count, languidly : 


“TI suppose in an hour or two. I wish they 
would choose St. Anthony, or any body else for 
their ambassador, for I have a thousand things 
on my hands; for example, to pay a morning 
visit to the Principessa di Blandini; to see my 
tailor, who has just come from Paris; to give 
directions for the furniture of my gondola: and 
besides” 

“And besides, Signor! Out with the fact. 
You are ashamed of the mission. You have no 
great love for wading your way through the 
French patroles, and, after all, begging pardon 
for this trembling old coterie of superannuated 
fools and knaves. Not their whole bank would 
make me undertake it,” indignantly interrupted 
Montague. 

“ Doubtless, caro mio,” said, or sighed the 
Signor, twisting his exquisitely curled mousta- 
ches: “ it is an abominable trouble altogether. 
I hate the French—they are so vulgar!” 

The conference ended by Montague’s proposal 
to ride along with the count, as a matter of cu- 
riosity, towards the French camp, at the appoint- 
ed hour. 

He returned to the hotel of the embassy, and 
there found that fresh confusion had arisen. A 
letter, written in pencil, had been received from 
Lady Wilmot, saying, “ That the French had 
appeared near Fucina the night before ; that the 
duke and his family had been forced to fly from 
Torcello, in expectation of the island’s being 
plundered, and that they were all on the road to 
Brescia—with but little hope, however, of reach- 
ing it in safety, as the enemy’s light troops were 
spread every where through the country.” 

* 





Something more had evidently been written, 
but the peasant not being perfectly sure of his 
neck for carrying letters through the enemy’s 
lines, had wrapped up his despach so carefully 
in his rags, that the pencil marks were beyond 
alldecyphering. The envoy, a bold and a feel- 
ing man, was deliberate and diplomatic no more. 
He had instantly ordered horses to be ready 
for him on terra firma, and was stepping into his 
barge to follow his fugitives, at the moment when 
Montague returned. But, at the same moment, 
a message from the terrified Doge, who wished 
to consult with the British representative, was 
brought to him. Vexatious as this delay was, 
there was no alternative—the public business 
must be done. He accepted Montague’s chivalric 
offer to turn his expedition with the count in- 
to the means of a search for Lady Wilmot and 
her daughter. The rowers dipped their oars in 
the cana!, and the envoy was on his way to the 
palace. Montague, in half an hour after, was 
inspecting and urging the tardy proceedings of 
the Signor at his toilet; and, at length, the new 
embassy was sweeping its way over the northern 
face of the Lagune. 

No experiment in diplomacy could be more 
disastrous from the beginning. As the gondolas 
approached the shore it was clear that the enemy 
were there before them. A scattered fire of mus- 
quetry rattled in all directions round Fucina, and 
the sight of the peasantry flying across the fields 
with their cattle, showed that the French foragers 
were pursuing their usual game. ‘The ducal gon- 
dola pushed into Fucina, where the envoy’s horses 
should have been ready for the count and his 
suite, but a shower of grape from a French how- 
itzer, which ploughed up the water for a hun- 
dred yards round them, told effectually that there 
was no landing for them at Fucina, and that the 
horses were already good prize. The count pro- 
posed an instant return to Venice ; but this Mon- 
tague, who had farther objects before him, in- 
dignantly refused, and insisted on another trial. 

The gondola was then steered for an inlet 
some mules lower down, and the landing was ef- 
fected beyond the reach of the French sharp- 
shooters. The expedition now began to move. 
The gondoliers were ordered to lie on their oars 
till the count’s return. But those were delicate 
times. French posts, too, were awkward neigh- 
bours; and the count was no sooner fairly en- 
tangled in the thickets that line the low shores 
of the Adriatic marshes, than the boatmen, con- 
sulting their own value to the state, slipped from 
their moorings, and moved, without trumpet or 
drum, towards home. 

The night was dark, and soon threatened a 
storm. ‘The count and his suite were already 
mid-leg deep in the mire of bye-roads, that seem- 
ed to have been constructed on the principle of 
the spider’s web. To bivouac in this world of 
brambles, with the probability of being swept 
into the Adriatic before morning, on the surface 
of some overflowed ditch, was a trial for the 
patience of any man; but such an indignity had 
never been heard of before in the history of a 
noble Venetian. At length the promise of the 
night became fully realized—a few broad, bright 
flashes along the horizon— a few fierce gusts that 
shook the forest boughs thick upon their heads 
—a few heavy drops, and down came the tempest! 
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All was brought to a stand. The count pro- 
tested against advancing another step, and would 
have given half his estate for the sight of a cot- 
tage. Montague protested against the waste of 
time in going back, and the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that the gondolas would wait along shore in 
the midst of a whirlwind. This argument he had 
the opportunity of reinforcing from the first rising 
ground, which displayed to all eyes the cluster 
of torches in their bows, rolling away far over 
the waters. At length it was agreed that the 
count should remain where he was, and the party 
should separate to discover some place of shel- 
ter. Montague set out at once, forced his way 
through a chevaux-de-frise of brambles, and found 
on the other side of them a French suttler, drunk 
and asleep in a cart, loaded with the produce 
of some plundered farm. His first act was to 
fling the fellow out of the cart, and his next to 
drive it towards the count’s bivouac. 

The exploit was bold but imprudent; for the 
ejected suttler raised a roar for his loss, which 
awoke asleeping outpost. The drums beat, the 
chasseurs were all on the alert—shots began to 
rattle through the hedges in all directions. ‘There 
was bustle enough for beating up the quarters of 
a brigade ; and when Montague reached the point 
of union, he found the count alone, and half dis- 
solved into a jelly with rain and terror. ‘To wait 
for the rest of the party, of course, would have 
been idle. The count was taken up into the 
cart, the lash applied stoutly to the little Ferar- 
rese pony, and away they drove, over ruts, 
logs, and stones, that shook the unfortunate Ve- 
netian’s teeth in his head. At length the pony, 
neighing suddenly, and snorting, brought them 
within a glimpse of a blaze from a farm-house 
window. 

But all was to be unlucky on this night of ill- 
luck. Instead of the quiet supper and truckle- 
bed of the farmer, they were saluted by a shot 
from an invisible sentinel. They had stumbled 
on the quarters of a squadron of French hussars. 
Montague counselled a retrograce movement 
without delay. But the pony knew his home, 
and had made up his mind not to stir a step. ,'The 
delay brought a volley from the hussars, who 
had run to the window on the discharge of the 
sentinel’s musket. Montague felt himself wound- 
ed; and the count gave a groan as if every bullet 
of the squadron had made a lodgment in his body. 

“Fly !” exclaimed the Englishman, as he saw 
the hussars pouring out on foot from the farm- 
house. The count only groaned deeper still. 
Montague, determined on not being made a pri- 
soner, sprang out, plunged into the thicket—tell, 
and felt no more. 

A fortnight after the French had retired from 
the coast of the Adriatic, the young Englishman 
was lying ona bed in the farm-house. The hus- 
sars had found him in the wood, apparently dead, 
but his fine features had interested some of the 
sentimentalists among them; and as they were 
a little ashamed of having been so hastily alarm- 
ed by a civilian in a cart, they brought the sur- 
geon of their regiment to examine him, before he 
was laid where civilian and soldiers can frighten 
each other nomore. The surgeon found that life 
was there; and. though his patient raved and 
dreamed for a fortnight, he had brought him with- 


in sight of recovery. 





But who is there who has not owed some of 
the most fortunate services of his existence to 
woman! An hospital of the“ Sceurs de Chari- 
té,” in the neighbourhood, had supplied the at- 
tendance, which man could never give to man: 
and Montague, on the surgeon’s following his re- 
giment, was delivered over to the healing power 
of those soft hands, soft words, and soft footsteps, 
which have done more since the world began, 
than “ poppy, mandragora, and all the soothing 
sirups of the world.” 

What men, mad either with pain, passion, or 
perplexity, think on their pillow, might seem to 
be matter of no great import to those who look or 
listen. But one of the sisterhood, at least, had be- 
gun to listen more than her share, to the waking 

reams of the young and fine-countenanced inva- 
lid. They were often as wild as an Arabian fa- 
ble; but they often showed the richness of an 
imaginative mind, and an ardent heart. He fre- 
quently conceived himself to have passed away 
from the world, and to be enamoured of some of 
the bright spirits of the stars; his speeches then 
glowed with all the eloquence of feeling; he 
pleaded, he implored, he exulted, he poured out 
all the language of a native sensibility, elevated 
by the noblest and most creative of all the pas- 
sions of man. The young sister began daily to 
discover that her attendance was more interest- 
ing; but at seventeen all are courageous: and 
the delight was not discovered to be the most 
serious part of the danger. At length the turn 
of an elder sister came, and the young devotee 
was forced to suspend her skil} in the art of heal- 
ing. She retired—but her world seemed to have 
changed withina fortnight. The effect was now 
fully revealed to herself. She had never felt it 
so miserable to have nothing to do. The routine 
of the convent life seemed a calamity beyond all 
endurance. The garden, the cloister, the cell, 
and the refectory were equally irksome. She 
grew unaccountably wretched, and alone beguil- 
ed her hours with attempting to recall the wild 
eloquence of the dreamer. 

The effect on the dreamer himself was equally 
strange. The returning tide of his life seemed 
to have suddenly ebbed. He had his reveries 
still. They were wild, but without the richness 
of his former extravagancies. He saw no more 
of those lovely visions, that held him in perpe- 
tual chase of their floating footsteps and silver 
wings. He followed them no more through land- 
scapes of perpetual luxuriance, and listened to 
them no longer by fountains of living music. 
The glow of his speeches had entirely passed 
away, and the ancient sister who now adminis- 
tered to him, and who probably expected to have 
heard some of those pathetic addresses directed 
to herself, declared that she never attended a dul- 
ler young gentleman in the course of her life. 

But one evening Montague opened his eyes, 
and saw the seraph of his vision once more. Yet 
still more distinct, clear and beautiful. The 
evening sun threw an amber and visionary radi- 
ance into the chamber, and for a few moments 
after his awaking, he actually thought that the 
form had descended on the flood of glory that 
poured from the casement. With feeble and 
dazzled eyes he continued togaze. But astrange 
idea suddenly started into his mind. He recog- 


_| nized the singularly pure complexion, the au- 
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burn hair, the brilliant dark blue depth of eye. 
It was the original of the portrait which he had 
seen in the possession of that most consummate 
of all coxcombs, the Count Carlo. His heart 
sank within him at the thought—he uncon- 
sciously pronounced her name. ‘The vision in- 
stantly vanished. It was reality. 

That night he received a note entreating him 
«“ Never to mention his having seen the writer ; 
acknowledging that she was the daughter of the 
British envoy, but that circumstances of the most 
painful nature rendered it imperative on her to 
remain unknown to her family for a time.” 

Montague preserved her secret; but his anx- 
iety to know whether the fair “‘ Sceur de Chari- 
té” was still near him, became irrestrainable. 
His bed could detain him no longer. He in- 
quired in all quarters. The inquiry was wholly 
in vain. The day after the date of her note, 
she had bidden farewell to the sisterhood, and 
had left no trace behind. 

In the course of another week the invalid was 
within the hetel of the embassy. ‘The invasion 
had been bought off. But the public joy on this 
event had not extinguished private anxieties. 
The envoy was in great sorrow—Lady Wilmot 
had made her escape with great difficulty, but 
her daughter had been lost in the confusion of 
the flight frem the French, and notwithstanding 
every effort, no intelligence of her could be ob- 
tained. Montague was panting with his secret, 
but his lips were sealed; though even if he had 
spoken, he ceuld not now tell the place of her 
retreat. He had, too, another bond upon him. 
The intended bridegroom, now fully recovered, 
was daily before his eyes, and he felt a sensa- 
tion in his presence which sickened at the idea 
of seeing the goddess of his idolatry given to 
another. Still, the thoughts that this lovely 
creature, so sought and so sorrowed after, had 
actually stooped to give her affections to so pal- 
pable a puppy as the count, gave him a sensa- 
tion still more sickening. 

At length, conceiving it just possible that the 
envoy might have two daughters, and thus the 
difficulty might be cleared, he made the inquiry 
of his valet, a personage who generally fathoms 
the secrets of families, at least on the continent. 
But Monsieur Papillote was at fault; he pro- 
tested that he knew nothing on the subject; add- 
ing that as he did not know it, the affair was im- 
possible. He then made his inquiry of the en- 
voy himself. Sir Edward answered promptly and 
gravely, “Mr. Montague, I have but one daugh- 
ter, if, fortunately, I have even that one.” 

The subject was too painful, in the uncer- 
tainty of the moment, to be more than touched 
on, and the inquirer was left as much in the 
dark as ever. 

He made one last inquiry; it was from the 
count. The Venetian had been made prisoner, 
but sent back on the discovery of his mission. 
He owed a retort for exposing his diplomacy to 
the storm ; and the inquiry was met with a pecu- 
liarly bitter sneer. The dialogue became warm; 
and Montague, insisting that the honour of his 
friend, the envoy’s family, should not be com- 
promised by the count’s frivolity, demanded ‘the 
restoration of the miniature to Sir Edward. Count 
Carlo haughtily refused. Montague retired, and 
sent him a message to meet him on the Island of 





Torcello, as the spot most remote from disturb- 
ance, in two hours. The count was the first 
gladiator in Venice, accepted the message, and 
openly pronounced in the café that the impudent 
Englishman had just half an hour to live. 

Montague was in his chamber writing some 
letters to England, with the feelings natural toa 
man who might never write another; when the 
intended bridegroom, now Lord Avondale, tap- 
ped at the door. 

“ This is an unlucky business, my dear Mon- 
tague,” said the young nobleman; “but as there 
is no use in talking about it now, I come to offer 
you any service in my power.” 

“ How have you heard of this, Avondale!” 

“By the most communicative of all things, 
the tongue of Count Carlo himself. That intol- 
erable fellow, who boasts of the hearts of every 
Donna in Italy, and thinks himself possessed of 
all its charms, has been vapouring, like a fool 
as he is, before the rabble in the piazza, and in 
consequence I came without delay.” 

“Then you are welcome. You are just in 
time, and now let us be gone to Torcello.” 

The young nobleman pressed his hand, and 
they left the hotel together. 

The gondolas of both parties grated on the peb- 
bles of the island at the same moment. Lord 
Avondale advanced to the count, and asked his 
second, one of the diplomatic body, in the usual 
terms—whether the nature of the quarrel de- 
manded this mode of settling it, and whether 
any explanation might not prevent two friends 
from being involved in the consequences. 

“ Of the quarrel I know nothing, my lord,” 
said the diplomat, “except that it has arisen 
about a mere matter of etiquette, a thing so 
trifling as the retention of a lady’s portrait, the 
lady herself being probably no longer in the land 
of the living.” 

“ And must my preserver, Montague, throw 
himself away upon such a fancy as this?!” thought 
his lordship. ‘ Had my friend any personal in- 
terest in the lady?” he asked. 

“None whatever,” said the count, hastily in- 
te i “He has insulted me, absolutely 
for nothing, for whim, spleen; for a lady whom 
he never saw in his life. The daughter of your 
envoy.” 

This produced a new storm. The bridegroom 
was furious, raved, and insisted on Mon e’s 
giving up his right of chastising the count’s in- 
solence, to himself. ‘This, however, was not to 
be conceded; and, as the simplest way of set- 
tling the affair, the whole four finally drew, 
flung their coats on the ground, and engaged 
each other. 

A spectacle of this order would have collected 
a crowd any where but in the sands of the Great 
Desert. Boats were soon seen flitting across the 
waters to the spot. The skill of the two Eng- 
lishmen was altogether inferior to the practised 
swordsmanship of the Italians; but they were 
active, daring, and they fully kept the more 
adroit fencers in awe. The groups now gathered 
towards the island, and as the rest, one of 
the market-boats from the Bolognese pulled up 
close, with a dozen of red-capped clowns, and 
ribbon-haired damsels, straining all their eyes 
to enjoy the novelty. The caution of the 
Italians, and the awkwardness of the English- 
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men, had hitherto confined the combat to a few 
scratches of the sword’s point; but now Mon- 
tague, impatient of this tardy hostility, gave a 
sudden spring forward, dashed his sword through 
the count’s arm, and in the impulse, followi 
his weapon, fell against the count, already suf- 
ficiently astonished at his wound. His weight 
brought down the Italian, and they rolled on 
the sand together. At this moment a scream 
from the boat was heard, and one of the women 
springing on the land, rushed forward a few 
paces towards the combatants, and fainted at 
their feet. 

To continue the conflict was now impossible: 
Lord Avondale and the diplomat had fought for 
form’s sake—and the count had got something 
to employ himself with, in a handsome section 
of the fleshy part of his right arm, which bled 
profusely, and by his own account, smarted more 
horribly than any wound ever inflicted on a 
count before. Montague, wiping the sand from 
his visage, was left to offer his attentions to the 
peasant who had exhibited so much more sen- 
sibility than her countrywomen. Raising her 
up to the air, and removing her hood, he saw— 
the Seeur de Charité! the fugitive note-writer! 
the vision! He was delighted. But the next 
thought stung him to the quick. He saw the 
lost daughter of Sir Edward, the bride of Lord 
Avondale, and worst of all, the fair intriguante 
of the notoriously profligate Count Carlo. Un- 
consciously, he deposited her on the sand, and 
stood, gazing on a countenance, that, lifeless as 
it was, still seemed to him the perfection of in- 
nocence and loveliness. Lord Avondale, who 
had now sheathed his rapier, came up, and 

zed along with him at the beautiful paysanne. 

ontague expected to have heard some excla- 
mation of joy or grief. Not a syllable! His 
lordship, with the look of one perfectly at his 
ease, brought some water to bathe her temples. 
She opened her fine eye. Still no sign of re- 
cognition on either side. Montague’s heart re- 
vived. But the start of the count, and the shud- 
der of the lady as he advanced to indulge his 
curiosity, showed that, there at least, the re- 
cognition was complete. His blood sank a hun- 
dred degrees below the freezing point. In ten- 
fold perplexity he almost wished that the count’s 
sword had saved him the trouble of developing 
a problem which darkened every instant. 

At length the young nobleman, who alone 
preserved the use of his senses, came forward, 
after the exchange of a few words with the fair 
fugitive, and leading her towards his friend, 
begged to introduce—— 

“ Lady Avondale,” murmured Montague, with 
an effort that made him writhe. 

“ No,” said his lordship, with a good-humour- 
ed laugh. “Plurality of wives is not British 


He gazed 
ess admiration. But a sound of oars 

awoke him; it was the count’s gondola, about 
to carry off its master. Was it possible that 
she could have loved him! But, let what might 
happen, the Venetian must not be suffered to 
carry off his trophy. Montague made but one 
ing*from the spot where he stood to the gun- 
wale of the boat, and there caught the count in 
the act of stepping on board. The miniature 


law . 
The light grew upon the lover. 
in s 





was demanded, and again refused. The Eng- 
lishman grasped him with the strength of rage. 
The count was in peril; he was already hang- 
ing half-way over the side—another instant 
would have seen him plunged ten fathoms deep 
under it. He was prudent, capitulated, and the 
picture was surrendered! The achievement had 
not escaped the eyes of the lady, if ever there 
was meaning in a smile and blush of thanks; 
they made her look handsomer than ever in the 
eyes of her worshipper. Still there were diffi- 
culties. Nothing was yet explained. The crim- 
son cheek was bent immovably on the ground. 
The third party good-humouredly protested 
“that all this was but a waste of time; that if 
neither would speak, it must be impossible to 
solve the problem.” He “recommended an im- 
mediate return to the hotel of the embassy.” 

But the fairest of paysannes evidently again 
shrank from the proposal. Montague as evi- 
dently had no inclination to move. The peace- 
maker almost got out of patience. 

**My good triends,” said he, with a ve 
smile, “this quarrel is premature; you should 
wait till the British chaplain gives you the pri- 
vilege of misunderstanding each other. Mon- 
tague, be a man! Remember, I, too, have my 
motives. No imtelligence has been received 
from Lady Wilmot and her daughter.” 

“ Her daughter!” echoed Montague, with a 
glance at the inconnue. 

Lord Avondale interpreted the glance. 

“Oh, I see the whole affair. ou think the 
inquiry in another quarter would be more in- 
teresting. Pray, Signora,” said he, turning to 
the lady, “by what name shal} I kave the ho- 
nour to introduce you to this gentleman?” The 
cheek was but the more erimsoned. “ Well, 
then, Mr. Montague, captain in his Britannic 
majesty’s hussars, hand into our chaloupe the 
fair unknown—the seur de charité, now, doubt- 
less, flying to some other sisterhood, where she 
will be out of sight of this wicked world, hus- 
sars and all.” He placed her passive hand in 
his friend’s. But with all that friend’s admira- 
tion of the exquisite creature before him, he 
was a firm and high-hearted man. He paused. 
“One question,” said he, “I must be suffered 
toask. Did this lady give this portrait to the 
Count Spadinari ?” 

He pronounced these words in a tone, which 
probably would have trembled much less if he 
had been facing a battery. 

“Give!” was the only word which eseaped 
the glowing lip beside him. But it was suffi- 
ciently expressive. She started back from his 
hand, and turning to Lord Avondale, with a 
look in which the high blood of England was 
not to be mistaken, said, “ Now, my lord, I put 
myself under your protection. I am ready to 
go to Venice. I demand to go to Sir Edward 
Wilmot’s house without delay.” 

The lover in vain abounded in apologies for 
his abruptness. The noble in vain attempted to 
reconcile. The lady stepped into the chaloupe ; 
took her seat as far as possible from her cheva- 
lier; and sat with her hood concealing her face, 
and her head bowed upon her hand during the 
voyage. A sob now and then escaped her. But 
neither was honoured by a word. . 

Twilight was again dipping the golden spires 
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of the city, one by one, in purple, when the 
barge entered the Grand Canal. No spectacle 
of Europe is more calculated to delight the eye 
of romance, than the vistas of marble, and 
masses of mingled Italian and Oriental archi- 
tecture, which the sinking sun colours with 
such ethereal hues along its waters. But none 
of the party at that hour would have had eyes 
for any thing less than a volcano, or have felt 
any thing less than an earthquake. All were 
as silent as if the human tongue never existed ; 
and as unseeing, among all the glittering objects 
round them, as if they were asleep. The pay- 
sanne was still wrapt inexorably in her hood: 
the hussar was absorbed in thinking whether 
she ever meant to throw it off; and the noble 
was busy with thoughts and terrors of the loss 
of his future bride. 

But when they at length ranged along the 
esplanade of the hotel of the embassy, a different 
spirit seemed to be let loose there. By the blaze 
of lights from the casements, a crowd was seen 
moving backwards and forwards with all the 
signs of festivity. Lord Avondale rushed in. In 
a few moments he was seen advancing to the 
casement, evidently in high exultation, with a 
female hanging on his arm. Montague at once 
rightly conjectured that Lady Avondale had re- 
turned in safety; but what was to be his own 
fate, and that of the strange enchantress who 
had wrought such a spell over his own heart? 
Once, and once only, she had raised the hood ; 
it was to give a glance at the hotel, but it had 
been instantly dropped again, with a deep sigh. 
At length he approached her, and soothingly 
offered to lead her from the boat. She paused ; 
her reluctance was palpably one of extreme 
pain. She wept aloud, shuddered, and waved 
her hand tremblingly for him to leave her to 
herself. He stood gazing, grieving, and more 
perplexed than ever. 

At length a train of domestics, with torches, 
came from the portal, and in the midst of them 
the envoy, followed by his daughter and son-in- 
law. He pronounced the word “Caroline,’”— 
it acted magically—she flew into his arms. 
They retired; and all was explained and for- 
given. 

The problem was now solved. As they sat 
down to the splendid table of the embassy, 
Montague, placed between the envoy and the 
fair fugitive, received the little history. 

“Two years ago,” said Sir Edward, “ when 
I first had the honour of this appointment, I 
brought my second daughter with me, leaving 
her mother and sister to arrange the family af- 
fairs, which ‘the necessity of my coming here 
with all expedition, had left unsettled in Eng- 
land. Though it is in Caroline’s presence, I 
may say, that the Venetian sonneteers thought 
much more of the envoy’s daughter than of the 
envoy himself, and the result was, a proposal 
from the Count Spadinari. As he was immense- 
ly opulent, and of the highest rank in the coun- 
try, I felt no objection to him. As he was reck- 
oned the greatest beau in Venice, and certainly 
had the handsomest villa, gondola, and equi- 
pages, I conceived that Caroline could have as 
little objection. And here I have a mind to let 
her finish the story for herself.” 

A gesture from Caroline declined the honour. 

2 





The envoy proceeded,—“ I, perhaps, exhibit- 
ed too much irritation at her refusal of what I 
thought a brilliant alliance. However, she knew 
more about him, as it appears, than I did; and 
among the rest, that, to frighten her into the 
match, he had sworn to put me to death by 
poniard or pistol, on the first opportunity, unless 
she married him. At length those menaces, of 
which I, of course, knew nothing, or I should 
not have trusted myself within reach of his pen- 
knife so often at table, I find, frightened the poor 
girl to such a degree, that she thought her only 
chance of saving me from this tiger was to fly, 
give herself out as dead, or do some other thing 
just as romantic. She fled, as it appears, to an 
establishment of Seurs de Charité, where some 
old acquaintance of hers gave her a shelter. 
The rest is characteristic of the country,” he 
added, in an indignant tone. ‘ It amounted to 
this. That all sorts of reports were spread, I 
now suppose, by the scoundrel himself. On this 
occasion I was fool enough to determine never 
to see the face of my poor girl again. In fact, 
I forbade her name to be mentioned in my pre- 
sence. I resolved thenceforth to know—to have 
but one daughter. I immediately sent for Lady 
Wilmot and my elder girl from England, and 
renounced all recollection of my wanderer. 
This accounts, Mr. Montague, for the declara- 
tion which I made to you, and which, indeed, at 
that time, I believed to be true, in every sense, 
as from the distracted state of the country, and 
the absence of all tidings for a year, 1 began to 
believe that she was no more on earth. The 


rest, I presume, you know better than I can 


contrive to tell it to you. As to the portrait of 
which Caroline spoke to me before we sat down 
to table, I am fully convinced that the Count 
stole it, not being able to get it in any other 
way, and sleight of hand being a national branch 
of education. The knave deserved the humili- 
ation of having it torn from him publicly, for 
which I leave the owner herself to express her 
acknowledgments.” 

The acknowledgments were made—they cost 
many charming words, but the dialogue might 
have lasted till midnight, without the discovery 
on either side that the conversation had con- 
tinued too long. Within another week a double 
fete united the affianced. Every thing in Venice 
takes the shape of a public festival; gondolas 
showily filled crowded along the canal by which 
the bridal party proceeded to the little chapel 
of the embassy. Lord Avondale and his be- 
trothed led the way, with the pomp due to his 
rank and opulence; the gondola with Montague 
and the ci-devant Seur de Charité followed. 

They were all fine specimezs of the youth 
and beauty of their country. The cheers of the 
people, as they passed the terraces, followed 
them. It was a pageant of the heart. If Cleo- 
patra’s galley, sailing down the Cydnus, had 
more gilding on it, it did not contain a lovelier 
countenance than Caroline Wilmot’s—nor a 
more delighted spirit than Charles Montague’s. 

D’ Arava. 


—_—_—_~——_—_. 


We follow the world in approving others, but 
we go before it in approving ourselves.—Lacon. 
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SONG. 


From the man that I love, though my heart 1 disguise, 

1 will freely deseribe the wretch I despise ; 

And if he have strength but to balance a straw, 

He will surely take hint from the picture I draw. 
And if he have sense, ke. 


A wit without sense—without fancy a beau— 
Like a parrot he chatters, and struts like a crow : 
A peacock in pride—in grimace a baboon ;— 
In courage a hind—in conceit a gascoon. 

A peacock, &c. 


As a vulture rapacious—in falsehood a fox — 

Inconstant as waves, and unfeeling as rocks: 

As a tiger ferocious—perverse as a hog— 

In mischief an ape—and in fawning a dog. 
As a tiger, &c. 


In a word, to sum up all his talents together, 

His heart is of lead—and his brain is of feather :— 
Yet if he have sense but to balance a straw, 

He will surely take hint from the picture I draw. 
Yet if he have sense but to balance a straw, &c. 


Her mouth, which a smile 
Devoid of all guile 

Half opens to view, 

Is the bud of the rose, 

In the morn as it blows, 
Impear!’d with the dew. 


More fragrant her breath, 
Than the flower-scented heath 
At the dawning of day, 

The hawthorn in bloom, 

The lily’s perfume, 

Or the blossoms of May. 


THE BLIND BOY. 


© say, what is that thing call’d light, 
Which I must ne’er enjoy ? 

What are the blessings of the sight ? 
O tell your poor blind boy. 


You talk of wond’rous things you see ; 
You say the Sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm; but how can he 
Or make it day or night? 


My day or night myself I make, 
Whene’er I sleep or play ; 

And could 1 ever keep awake— 
With me ’twere always day. 


With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my hapless wo; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne’er can know. 















Then let not what I cannot have 
My happiness destroy ; 

Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 










Oh! had I been by fate decreed 

Some humble cottage swain, 

In fair Rosetta’s sight to feed 

My sheep upon the plain! 

What bliss had I been born to taste, 
Which now I ne’er must know ; 

Ye envious powers! why have ye placed 
My fair one’s lot so low ? 




















How blest the maid whose bosom 
No headstrong passion knows! 
Her days in joy she passes, 
Her nights in calm repose. 

Where’er her fancy leads her, 

No pain, no fear invades her ; 

Bat pleasure 
Without measure 
From every object flows. 


















Oh, talk not to me of the wealth she possesses ! 
My hopes and my views to herself I confine ; 
The splendor of riches but slightly impresses, 
A heart that is fraught with a passion like mine. 







By love, only love, should our souls be cemented, 
No int’rest, no motive but that would I own. 

With her in a cottage be blest and contented, 

And wretched without her, though placed on a throne. 










When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 














The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is to die !— Goldsmith. 














TO MIRTH. 


Parent of joy! heart-easing Mirth ! 
Whether of Venus or Aurora born ; 

Yet goddess sure of heavenly birth, 

Visit, benign, a son of Grief forlorn: 

Thy glittering colours gay, 

Around him, Mirth, display ; 

And o’er his ’raptured sense 

Diffuse thy living influence : 

So shall each hill, in purer green array’d, 

And, flower-adorn’d, in new-born beauty glow ; 
The grove shall smooth the horrors of the shade, 
And streams in murmurs shall forget to flow: 
Shine, goddess, shine with unremitted ray, 

And gild (a second sun) with brighter beam our day. 
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Labour with thee forgets his pain, 
And aged Poverty can smile with thee. 
If thou be nigh Grief’s hate is vain, 
And weak th’ uplifted arm of Tyranny. 
‘The morning opes on high 
His universal eve ; 
And on the world doth pour 
His glories in a golden shower. 
Lo! darkness trembling ’fore the hostile ray, 
Shrinks to the cavern deep and wood forlorn: 

The brood obscene that own her gloomy sway, 
Troop in her rear, and fly th’ approach of morn. 
Pale, shivering ghosts, that dread th’ all-cheering light, 
Quick as the lightning’s flash glide to sepulchral night. 

But whence the gladd’ning beam 

That pours his purple stream 

O’er the long prospect wide ? 

Tis Mirth! I see her sit 

In majesty of light, 

With Laughter at her side, 

Bright-eyed Fancy hovering near, 

Wide waves her glancing wing in air: 

And young Wit flings his pointed dart, 

That guiltless strikes the willing heart. 

Fear not now Affliction’s power, 

Fear not wild Passion’s rage, 

Nor fear ye aught in evil hour, 

Save the tardy hand of Age: 

Now Mirth had heard the suppliant poet’s prayer, 
No clouds that ride the blast shall vex the troubled 


air. 
Smollett. 


FREEDOM. 


Tempt me no more. My soul can ne’er comport 

With the gay slav’ries of a court: 

I’ve an aversion to those charms, 

And hug dear liberty in both mine arms. 

Go, vassal souls! go, cringe and wait, 

And dance attendance at Honorio’s gate, 

Then run in troops before him to compose his state, 

Move as lie moves—and when he loiters, stand— 

You’re but the shadows of a man; 

Bend when he speaks; and kiss the ground ; 

Go, catch th’ impertinence of sound : 

Adore the follies of the great, 

Wait till he smiles; but lo! the idol frown’d, 

And drove them to their fate, 

Thus base-born minds; but as for me 

I can, and will be free; . 

Like a strong mountain, or some stately tree 

My soul grows firm upright ; 

And as I stand and as I go 

It keeps my body so. 

No; I can never part with my creation rights ; 

Let slaves and asses stoop and bow 

I cannot make this iron knee 

Bend to a meaner pow’r than that which formed it 
free. 

Thus my bold harp profusely play’d 

Pindarical ; then on a branchy shade 

I hung my harp aloft, myself beneath it laid. 

Nature, that listen’d to my strain, 

Resumed the theme, and acted it again ; 





Sudden rose a whirling wind, 

Swelling like Honorio, proud ; 

Around the straws and feathers crowd, 

Types of a slavish mind, 

Upwards the stormy forces rise, 

The dust flies up and climbs the skies. 

And as the tempest fell the obedient vapour sunk ; 

Again it roars with bellowing sound, 

The meaner plants that grew around, 

The willow and the asp, trembled and kiss’d the 
ground ; 

Hard by there stood the iron trunk 

Of an old oak, and all the storm defied ; 

In vain the winds their forces tried, 

In vain they rear’d, the iron oak 

Bow’d only to the heavenly thunder’s smoke. 


A LAPLAND LOVE SONG. 


Thou rising sun, whose gladsome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 

Dispel the mist, and clear the skies ; 
And bring my Orra to my cyes. 


Oh, were I sure my dear to view, 

I'd climb the pine tree’s topmost bough, 
Aloft in air that quiv'’ring plays, 

And round and round for ever gaze. 


My Orra Moor, where art thou laid ? 
What wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 
Up by the roots enraged Pll tear, 

The trees that hide my promised fair. 


Oh, could I ride on clouds and skies, 
Or on the raven’s pinions rise! 

Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stay, 
And waft a lover on his way. 


My bliss too long my bride denies, 

Apace the wasting semmer flies ; 

Nor yet the wintry blasts I fear, 

Nor storms nor nights shall keep me here. 


What may for strength with steel compare ? 
Oh, love has stronger fetters far ; 

By bolts of steel are limb’s confined ; 

But cruel love enchains the mind. 


No more shall doubts harass my breast? 
When thoughts perplex, the first are best, 
Tis tad to go—'tis death to stay, 

Away to Orra, haste away. 


a 


The Netherlands are rich in coals, and vast 
quantities are produced in the tracts between 
the low countries and the present French fron- 
tiers. 

Every family in England and Wales is con- 
sidered as using, on the average, six chaldrons 
of coal, which makes the annual consumption 
about fourteen million chaldrons. 


Pounce is gum sandarach pounded fine. 
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Written for the Ladscs Book. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


BY MRS. SEDGWICK. 


Wuar is the charm of the New Year! Why 
is the first of January a day of rejoicing—a day 
for the interchange of friendly greeting and 
pleasant gifts? Why has that day for its motto 
—* Good will to man,” so that whichever way 
one turns he is hailed with good wishes, the 
fulfilment of which would make him “a man of 
the Beatitudes ?” 

Whatever customs are of universal or national 
observance must be formed in the nature of 
man; however they may seem to be arbitrary or 
merely conventional. Can the spirit of our New 
Year observances be resolved into the charm 
that attaches to the word new? In part, per- 
haps; for the love of what is new, so strongly de- 
veloped in childhood, never altogether forsakes 
us—and the attractions of a new frock or a new 
toy, only yield, in after life, to those of a new 
house, a new farm, or, mayhap, a new friend. 

But there is no small delusion in the epithet 
as applied to each successive year. There would 
be some propriety in calling the year new, where, 
after its period of decay, it teems again with life 
and beauty. But what is there new in bare 
trees, wintry skies, and snow-covered fields? It 
has nothing now but its name, and, while we 
hail its coming, it is making us old. This may 
be matter of congratulation to a child—for the 
wish to grow older is among true “ childish 
things,” which are not “put away” until the 
child becomes a man; but, in mature life, ‘’tis 
little joy” to find the traces of age continually 
multiplying, to feel one’s vigour abated, one’s 
capacities for action and for enjoyment impaired 
by the same influence, for ever at work, which 
furrows the cheek, and silvers the hair, gradu- 
ally despoiling God’s workmanship of its beauty 
and its cunning. Yet, despite all this, there ‘is 
still a charm in the term New Year, and, there- 
fore, naturally enough, the word happy has be- 
come its established prefix. 

Then, too, we are, as has been said a thou- 
sand times before, creatures of hope. We hope 
always for better things, whatever of good we 
may have already received. And what may not 
a “new year” bestow upon us? What can pre- 
vent the plans that could not be accomplished 
this year from being completely achieved in the 
next! The invalid hopes to be better another 
year. The poor man to be richer, the debtor to 
get a full discharge from his creditor. He who 
has met with reverses in business, hopes that 
the gains of another year will more than make 
up for the losses of this—the discontented poli- 
tician hopes for a change of rulers—the disap- 
pointed politician for office—and those who are 
in the habit of referring all the ills of life, as 
well those they have brought upon themselves, 
as those which come upon them in the common 
course of events, to some vague, indefinite, uni- 
versal cause, hope for “a change of times.” 
The separated, who are joined in heart, hope 
that another year will bring them together— 
lovers hope to be married—the school-girl re- 
joices that every year brings her nearer to the 
time when school-days will be over. The young 





man that he is fast attaining his majority—and 
children, in the expectation of that undefined 
good, infinite in amount, which they suppose 
comes with time to all. And the old—what do 
they hope for? Some, perchance, for the rest of 
the grave—some, it may be, for still another 
and another year of life! 

Life’s journey like other journeys, has its land- 
marks, and for a time, at least, there is satisfac- 
tion in having accomplished one stage of it, after 
another. They serve in the one case, as in the 
other, reckonings of time and distance, of so 
much accomplished, and so much remaining to 
be done, for looking back over the ground al- 
ready passed, and forward to that which is in 
prospect. The commencement of the year, is 
one of these. In some sense it seems like a 
pause in our existence, a pause for reflection, 
and for anticipation. "Tis the beginning of a 
new chapter in life—the turning over of a new 
leaf—and in the confidence of hope we expect 
to see its yet unread pages, beautifully illumi- 
nated and written over with histories of deep 
and joyous interest. Hope inspires happiness— 
happiness the instinct of universal love and a 
craving for sympathy. The New Year is a com- 
mon interest to all, and the good wishes which 
we frame for ourselves, we entertain and ex- 
press for others. ‘Towards our nearest friends 
—towards those we love best, our feelings, too 
strong and deep for utterance—require to be 
interpreted symbolically, and we resort to the 
language of gifts. In other cases they are be- 
stowed in acknowledgment of the prescriptive 
rights of the day, and in conformity with its 
spirit, that is, with the single object of making 
happy as many as possible. 

All this is very pleasant—very much as it 
should be—and it only remains to be wished that 
the spirit of New Year’s Day, could be infused 
into the whole year, then should we all have 
indeed “a happy New Year.” Unfortunately, 
there is no more virtue, no more that “ availeth” 
in our prayers for others than in those we breathe 
for ourselves, if unaccompanied with action and 
effort. Suppose that all who bestow so freely 
and indiscriminately their good wishes, should 
regard themselves as bound to do all which in 
them lies towards giving those wishes effect, 
and should endeavour to fulfil that obligation— 
would not happiness indeed reign on the earth? 
Would not the apostolical injunctions be obeyed 
by husband and wife—would not the child walk 
diligently and carefully in the way in which his 
parents were striving to train him—would not 
all families of brothers and sisters prove to them- 
selves and show to the world, “ how goodly and 
how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity,” and would not words of love 
and deeds of kindness, and the spirit of good 
will gladden all the intercourse of man with his 
fellow man! But does not the husband often 
breathe the wishes of the season to the wife, and 
the wife to the husband, the parent to the child, 
and the child to the parent, the brother to the 
sister, and the sister to the brother, without re- 
flecting that upon one another more than all the 
world beside, and all that is therein contained, 
depends the fulfilment of these wishes? And is 
not this interchange of salutations renewed from 
year to year, among friends, neighbours, and 
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VESPER BELL. 





acquaintances, in most instances without sug- 
gesting the idea that they have any thing to do 
with promoting one another’s happiness beyond 
the utterance of a wish! Whenever the spi- 
rit of human brotherhood shall be felt and ex- 
hibited every day in the year, as it is on the 
first day, then will it appear that mankind are 
capabie of being something more and better to 
one another than mere well-wishers. 

There is one class of persons, but it is to be 
feared a small class comparatively, who have 
- reason for rejoicing at the coming of the 

ew Year, viz: those who are conscious of be- 
ing wiser, better, richer in good works, and in 
all immortal treasures—treasures laid up in 
heaven, than they were twelve months ago— 
who have no unbalanced accounts with the old 
year—who have taken and faithfully improved 
and enjoyed all that it gave; in fact, compen- 
sation for all that it has taken away. Years 
take only what is perishable—they give us 
what is imperishable. Fearful indeed is their 
flight, and any thing but happy their approach— 
if one after another is gathered to the past, only 
to swell the record of blessings abused—oppor- 
tunities wasted—the perversion to ignoble ends 
of powers and capacities designed for high and 
noble uses, and the debasement, by sin and fol- 
ly, of our immortal nature. 

We avail ourselves of the columns of the 
“ Book,” to wish all its readers “a Happy New 
Year,” which being interpreted, means that we 
hope they may avail themselves in the ensuing 
year, to the best possible advantage, of all the 
means in their power, both to their own happi- 
ness and that of others. 


ee 
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THE VESPER BELL. 


* At the sound of the bell which calls to Vespers, 
all, whatever be their employment or situation at the 
time, kneel, and offer their evening prayers.”’—Jtalian 
Sketches. 


The glorious tints of a sunset sky ! 
Bright clouds on the brow of even, 
Are floating like banners free and high, 
Flung out from the wall of heaven, 


On palace-roof, and on turret gray, 
Is blazing a flood of hght, 

While below on field and inland bay 
Lie the shadows of the night. 


The gushing voice of the garden fount, 
As its waters feebly fall, 

Comes up through the flowers, and o’er the mount, 
Like the musie of childhood’s call. 


Zephyr has folded his light wing up, 
And slumbers on land and sea, 

And a hush is down on the village group, 
On the hill-side and the lea. 


Over the blue and the waveless flood, 
The glee of gondolier comes not, 

And echo has fled to the deep, dark wood, 
And sleeps in some fairy grot. 


A blessed spirit is brooding o’er 





The earth, » her bright, glad things, 
2 


Like that which fell on the world of yore, 
With the hovering of angel wings. 


There thrills one sound on the startled ear— 
Tis the peal of the Vesper Bell; 

With a tone we look to the sky to hear— 
It swells over hill and dell, 


It summons to prayer; and none may fail 
To bow at its signal tone, 

The worshipper in the crowded hall, 
The monk in his cell alone. 


It summons to prayer; and a lordly train 
Is bent in the garnished room, 

And loud and high rolls the choral strain 
Through the minster’s awful gloom, 


Tt summons to prayer; and hard-kneed men 
Bow down in forest glade, 

And in the depths of the mountain glen, 
Where the cold rocks throw their shade. 


The king from his lofty throne comes down, 
And aside his sceptre lays, 

And unto the Lord of cowl and crown, 
His evening worship pays. . 


With his bare knee on the naked turf, 
Muttering the words priest-given, 

Ok, up from the peeled and meted serf, 
Goes a tearful prayer to heaven. 


The maiden decking for revel gay, 
Drops the green and bright-wreathed flower ; 
But who shall tell of the thoughts that stray, 
And the words that mock the hour. . 


Where the vine its trellis’d branches fling, 
And the olive’s leaves are spread, 

Is bowed in meckness a peasant ring— 
Dark locks with the hoary head. 


Awoke from the spirit-land of dreams, 
Where he had been roaming long, 

With a shaded eye where genius gleams, 
And a burst of hallowed song— 


The poet knelt till the falling dew 
Lay damp on his ample brow, 

And the host of heaven their glory threw 
On the streams that slept below. 


The Christian alone to his closet turns, 
And, bowing his forehead there, 

With « trembling lip, and a heart that burns, 
He wrestles with God in prayer. 


Oh ! many a prayer has now its birth— 
But in which does the soul take part? 
Oh, many a word does the tongue give forth— 
But which gush warm from the heart? 
J. H. Krwpatt. 


Peruvian and cascarilla bark, and chamomile 
flowers, are powerful tonics. ' 

Salop is made from the root of the orchis, or 
fool-stone, a favourite food in the eastern coun- 
tries. 

The pimento or allspice is a species of myrtle 
in the West Indies, which grows thirty feet 
high. 

Acids combine with water, condense it, and 
produce heat. : 

Scotch music is referred to their James I. 
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SKETCH OF ANNA LAETITIA BARBAULD. 





SKETCH OF ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 


Dear, good Mrs. Barbauld!—how vividly 
comes the remembrance of her “Hymns in 
Prose” over my heart, mingling with those 
pleasant recollections of my childhood; the 
thought of the earliest violet, always gathered 
by me for my mother’s own eye, and the birds’ 
nest in that thicket of evergreens, which, duly 
as the spring came round, was my aviary, and 
almost my abiding place! Yes, there I first 
read her sweet “ Hymns,” and learned to love 
her name, and none dearer to me is twined in 
the wreath of Genius, which woman’s hand has 
wrought. Like the lavender, whose rich fra- 
grance makes us prize its simple flower, her 
poetry will be treasured, because imbued with 
those pure and enduring qualities of truth and 
feeling which require little ornament. 

The genius of Mrs. Barbauld seems never to 
have incited her to attempt a wider range, or a 
very lofty flight; but, in the sphere she chose, 
her taste and observation were correct and deli- 
cately nice; and her moral feelings were ele- 
vated and bright with all that is best and holiest 
in our nature. Hence she succeeded better in 
those compositions which were addressed to the 
heart than in her more studied efforts to engage 
the imagination and reasoning powers. Her 
“ Hymns in Prose” are more truly poetical than 
her rhymes, because, in the furmer, the heart 
pours itself out in that trne divinity of poetry ; 
the love of Nature and of “‘ Nature’s God,” un- 


fettered by those rules of verse, which, to her 
mind, must, we think, always have proved 
heavy and irksome. 

Her prose is written with more freedom and 
apparent ease than her poetry ; and her style is 


vigorous and elegant. There is a benignity, 
mingled with sprightliness, in many of her pro- 
ductions, which seems breathed from a happy, 
as well as innocent, heart; and it adds very 
much to our pleasure, when reading a delightful 
book, to feel assured that it was written in the 
same spirit of complacency. This pleasure we 
always enjoy over the works of Mrs. Barbauld. 

The maiden name of this lady was Aiken. 
She was the only daughter of the Rev. John 
Aiken, and was born at the village of Kibworth, 
Leicestershire, June, 1743. Miss Aiken exhi- 
bited, in her earliest childhood, an uncommon 
quickness of apprehension, and though her edu- 
cation was entirely domestic, and her literary 
advantages, in youth, quite circumscribed, yet 
her own industry and talents overcame all these 
obstacles, and she became an authoress of high 
repute before her marriage with the Rev. Roche- 
mont Barbauld, which took place in 1774. From 
that time she devoted the greatest part of her 
time and thoughts to the assistance of her hus- 
band, who was for many years engaged in su- 
perintending the education of a select number 
of boys, from among the first families. 

Mrs. Barbauld seems to have had a tender 
love for children, though she had none of her 
own; and the aid she rendered her excellent 
husband in the education of his pupils was, 
without doubt, of much service in disciplining 
and strengthening her own mind. She survived 
her husband a number of years, devoting her 
widowhood to deeds of benevolence and her 





literary pursuits. Her own death took place 
March 9th, 1825, in the eighty-second year of 
her age. 

Her personal appearance has been thus de- 
scribed by her niece, Miss Lucy Aiken, well 
known for her literary accomplishments: “ Mrs. 
Barbauld was, in youth, possessed of great 
beauty, distinct traces of which she retained to 
the latest period of her life. Her person was 
slender, her complexion exquisitely fair, with 
the bloom of perfect health; her features regu- 
lar and elegant, and her dark blue eyes beamed 
with the light of fancy.” We may add, that 
she exhibited through life the most precious of 
examples, intellectual eminence and Christian 
humility, united in a lovely and accomplished 
woman. 

The writings of Mrs. Barbauld have been, 
since her decease, collected and published, in 
two handsome volumes, with a “ Memoir,” by 
Lucy Aiken. The work ought to be in every 
family library. Few authors have written with 
more devoted zeal to do good than Mrs. Bar- 
bauld ; and she has excelled in making her pre- 
cepts acceptable to the minds and feelings of 
the young. There is a peculiar grace and nai- 
veté in her letters, and in many of her minor 
pieces. But the “Essay” against “ Inconsis- 
tency in our Expectations” is one of the best 
and most perfect things she ever wrote. 

Among her Poems, her “Washing Day,” 
which we subjoin, exemplified her sprightliness 
of fancy and the characteristic manner in which 
she seems to have gathered wisdom, as she 
imparted instruction, from eommon incidents 
and familiar objects.—Eprror. 


WASHING-DAY. 


*¢ And their voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in its sound.” 


The Muses are turned gossips; they have lost 
‘The buskined step, and clear, high-sounding phrase, 
Language of gods. Come, then, domestic Muse, 
In slipshod measure, loosely prattling on 

Of farm or orehard ; pleasant eurds and cream ; 
Or drowning flies; or shoe lost in the mire 

By little whimpering boy, with rueful face ; 
Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded Washing-Day : 
Ye who beneath the yoke of wedlock bend, 

With bowed souls, full well ye ken the day 
Which week, srnooth-sliding after week, brings on 
Too soon ; for to that day nor peace belongs, 

Nor comfort. Ere the first gray streak of dawn, 
‘The red-armed washers come, and chase repose ; 
Nor pleasant smiles, nor quaint device of mirth, 
Fer visited that day ; the very cat, 

From the wet kitchen seared, and reeking hearth, 
Visits the parlour—an unwonted guest. 

The silent breakfast-meal is soon despatehed, 
Urinterrupted, save by anxious looks 

Cast at the lowering sky, if sky should lower. 
From that last evil, O preserve us, heavens! 

For should the skies pour down, adieu to all 
Remains of quiet. Then expeet to hear 

Of sad disasters—dust and gravel stains, 

Hard to cfface, and loaded lines at once 

Snapped short; and linen herse by dog thrown down ; 
And all the petty miseries of life. 

Saints have been calm, while stretched upon the raek ; 
And Guatimozin smiled on burning coals ; 

But never yet did housewife, notable, 

Greet with a smile a rainy washing-day. 

But grant the welkin clear: require not thou, 
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Who call’st thyself, perchance, the master there, 

Or study swept, or nicely dusted coat ; 

Or usual ’tendance: ask not, indiscreet, 

Thy stockings mended ; though the yawning rents 

Gape wide as Erebus; nor hope to find 

Some snug recess impervious: shouldst theu try 

The ’custom’d garden walks, thine eye shall rue 

The budding fragrance of the tender shrubs— 

Myrtle or rose—all crushed beneath the weight 

Ot coarse check’d apron—with impatient hand 

Twitch’d off, when showers impend : Or crossing lines 

Shall mar thy musings, as the cold wet shect 

Flaps in thy face abrupt. Wo to the friend 

Whose evil stars have urged him forth to claim 

On such a day the hospitable rites! 

Looks, blank at best, and stinted courtesy, 

Shall be received. Vainly he teeds his hopes 

With dinner of roast chicken—savoury pie, 

Or tart or padding: pudding he, nor tart, 

That day shall eat; nor, though the husband try, 

Mending what can’t be help’d, ¢o kindle mirth 

From cheer deficient, shall his consert’s brow 

Clear up propitious. ‘The unlucky guest 

In silence dines, and early slinks away. 

{ well remember, when a child, the awe 

This day struck into me; for then the maids, 

I searce knew why, look’d cross, and drove me from 
them ; 

Nor soft caress could I obtain, nor hope 

Usual indulgences ; jelly or creams, 

Relic of costly supper, and set by 

For me, their petted one ; or butter’d toast, 

When butter was forbid ; or thrilling tale 

OF ghost, or witch, or murder. So I went 

And shelter’d me beside the parlour fire ; 

There my dear grandmother, eldest of forms, 

*Tended the little ones, and watched from harm, 

Anxiously fond; though oft her spectacles, 

With elfin cunning hid, and oft the pins, 

Drawn from her ravell’d stockings, might have roused 

One less indulgent. 

At intervals my mother’s voice was heard 

Urging despatch ; briskly the work went on, 

All hands employ’d to wash, to rinse, to wring, 

‘To fold and starch, and clap, and iron, and plait; 

Then would I sit me down, and ponder much 

Why washings were. Sometimes through hollow bowl 

Of pipe amused we blew, and sent aloft 

The floating bubbles; little dreaming, then, 

‘To see, Montgolfier, thy silken ball 

Ride baoyant threugh the clouds; so acar approach 

The sports of children and the toils of men. 

Earth, air, and sky, and ocean, hath its bubbles, 

And verse is one of them—this most ef all. 


—>— 
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THE VICTIM OF EXCITEMENT. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


INTEMPERANCE is a vice which is generally 
considered of the masculine sex. In the pictured 
scenes of the ravages it has wrought woman is 
seldom introduced but as the patient victim of 
brutality, or as the admonishing angel of trans- 
gressing man. ‘There are instances on record 
however, of a sad reverse. Not alone in the 
lower classes of life, amid the dregs of society, 
but in higher walks, where porte ~tecv wit, 
beauty, and wealth, virgin worth, wedded love, 
and Christian grace, are all cast as unvalued 
mp at the beastly shrine of intemperance. 
One of these fatal examples, (of which to the 
honour of our sex, be it said, there are so few,) 
once came under the observation of the writer. 





Her character and history form the subject of 
the following sketch. 

Mr. Manly first met Anne Weston in a ball 
room. It was on the eve of the Fourth of July, 
and the fairest ladies of the country were assem- 
bled to celebrate the national jubilee. He was a 
lawyer, and had been the orator of the day; an 
eloquent one, and therefore, entitled to distin- 
guished attention. He came from an adjoining 
town, of which he had recently become an in- 
habitant, and now found himself ma scene which 
scarcely presented one familiar countenance. 
He was a very proud man, and had the air of , 
one who felt himself too superior to the multi- | 
tude to mingle in the general amusement. He 
stood with folded arms, as remote as possible 
from the dancers, despising those who were en- 
gaged in that exercise on such a sultry night. 
In vain the obsequious master of ceremonies 
begged to intreduce him to this and that fair 
lady. He declined the honour with a cold bow, 
declaring his utter disinclination to dancing. 
He was told that his disinclination would cease 
as soon as Miss Weston arrived. She was the 
belle of the place, the daughter of the richest 
gentleman in town—had received the most fin- 
ished education, and refused the most splendid 
offers. In short, she was irresistible, and it was 
predicted that he would find her so. It cannot 
be denied, that the fame of this all-conquering 
lady had previously reached his ears, but unfor- 
tunately he had a detestation of belles, and pre- 
determined to close his eyes, and shut his ears, 
and steel his heart against her vaunted attrac- 
tions. He had never yet sacrificed his independ- 
ence to woman. He had placed his standard of 
female excellence very high. He had seen no 
one that reached its altitude. ‘ No,” said he to 
himself, “let me live on in singleness of heatt 
and loneliness of purpose, all the days of my 
life, rather than unite myself with one of those 
vain, flimsy, garrulous, and superficial beings 
who win the smiles, and fix the attention of the 
many. I despise a weak woman, I Hate a mas- 
culine one, and a pedantic one I abhor. I turn 
with fear from the glittering belle, whose home 
is the crowded hall, whose incense the homage 
of fools, whose altar the shrine of fashion. Can 
she sit down contented in the privacy of domes- 
tic love who has lived on the adulation of the 
world, or be satisfied with the affection of one 
true heart, who has claimed as her due, the vows 
of all? No, better the fool, the pedant, than the 
belle. Who can find that woman, whose price 
is above rubies? Ah! ‘tis certain I never shall 
marry.” He was aroused from these reflections, 
by a movement in the hall, and he felt a convic- 
tion that the vaunted lady was arrived. In spite 
of his boasted indifference, he could not repress 
a slight sensation of curiosity to see one who 
was represented as so transcendent. But he 
moved not, he did not even turn his eyes to- 
wards the spot where so many were clustering: 
“The late hour of her arrival,” said he, “ shows 
equal vanity and affectation. She evidently 
wishes to be conspicuous—studies every thing 
for effect.” The lady moved towards that part 
of the hall, where he was stationed. She held 
the arm of one gentleman, and was followed by 
some half-dozen others. He was compelled to 
gaze upon her, for they passed so near, the folds 
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of her white muslin dress fluttered against him. 
He was pleased to see that she was much less 
beautiful than he had expected. He scarcely 
thought her handsome. Her complexion was 
pale, even sallow, and her face wanted that soft, 
flowing outline, which is necessary to the per- 
fection of beauty. He could not but acknow- 
ledge, however, that her figure was very fine 
her motions graceful, and her air spirited and 
intellectual. “I am glad she is not beautiful,” 
said he, “ for I might have been tempted to have 
admired her, against my sober judgment.” Op- 
pressed by the heat of the apartment, he left 
the hall and sauntered for a long ‘time in the 
piazza, till a certain feeling of curiosity, to 
know, whether a lady whose bearing expressed 
so much pride of soul, could be foolish enough 
to dance, led him to return. The first object he 
beheld, was the figure of Miss Weston, moving 
in most harmonious time, to an exhilarating air, 
her countenance lighted up with an animation, 
a fire, that had as magica] an effect upon her 
features, as the morning sunbeams on the face 
of nature. The deepest colour was glowing on 
her cheek,—her very soul was shining forth 
from her darkening eyes. She danced with in- 
finite spirit, but equal grace. He had never wit- 
nessed any thing to compare with it, not even 
on the stage. “She dances entirely too well,” 
thought he; “she cannot have much intellect, 
et she carries on a constant conversation with 
er partner through all the mazes of the dance. 
It must be admirable nonsense from the broad 
smiles it elicits. I am half resolved to be in- 
troduced and invite her to dance—from mere 
curiosity, and to prove the correctness of my 
opinion.” He sought the introduction, became 
her partner in the dance, and certainly forgot, 
while he listened to her “ admirable nonsense,” 
that she was that object of his detestation—a 
belle. Her conversation was sprightly, unstu- 
died, and original. She seemed more eager to 
listen than to talk, more willing to admire than 
to be admired. She did not tell him that she 
admired his oration, but she spoke warmly on 
the subject of eloquence, and quoted in the hap- 
piest manner, a passage of his own speech, one 
which he himself judged superb. It proved her 
to have listened with attention. He had never 
received so delicate or gratifving a compliment. 
His vanity was touched, and his pride slumbered. 
He called forth those powers of pleasing, with 
which he was eminently endowed, and he be- 
gan to feel a dawning ambition, to make the 
conquest of a heart which so many had found 
indomitable. He admired the simplicity of her 
dress, its fitness and elegance. A lady’s dress 
is always indicative of her character. ‘I'hen her 
voice was singularly persuasive in its tones, it 
breathed of feminine gentleness and sensibility, 
with just enough spirit and independence for a 
woman. Mr. Manly came to these wise conclu- 
sions before the end of the first dance—at the 
termination of the second, he admired the depth, 
as well as the brilliancy of her mind, and when 
he bade her adieu for the night, he was equally 
convinced of the purity of her feelings and the 
goodness of her heart. Such is the strength of 
man’s wisdom, the stability of his opinions, the 
steadiness of his purpose, when placed in com- 
petition with the fascinations of a woman, who 





has made the determination to please. In after 
years Mr. Manly told a friend of a dream, which 
that night haunted his piliow. He was not su- 
perstitious, or disposed to attach the slightest 
importance to dreams. But this was a vivid 
picture, and succeeding events caused him to 
recall it, as one, having the power of prophecy. 
He lived over again the events of the evening. 
The winning accents of Miss Weston mingled 
in his ear, with the gay notes of the violin. Still, 
ever and anon, discordant sounds marred the 
sweet harmony. The malicious whisper, the 
stifled, deriding laugh, and the open scoff came 
from every corner. Sometimes he saw through 
the crowd, the slow finger of scorn pointing at 
him. As he turned with a fierce glance of de- 
fiance, Miss Weston seemed to meet him still, 
holding a goblet in her hand, which she pressed 
him to drain. Her cheeks and lips burned with 
a scarlet radiance, and her eyes sparkled with 
unnatural brightness. “Taste it not,” whispered 
a soft voice in his ear, “it is poison.” “It is 
the cup of immortality,” exclaimed the syren, 
and she drained the goblet to its last drop. In 
a few moments her countenance changed—her 
face became bloated, her features disfigured, 
and her eyes heavy and sunken. He turned 
with disgust, from the former enchantress, but 
she pursued him, she wound her arms around 
him. In the vain struggle of liberating himself 
from her embrace, he awoke. It was long be- 


fore he could overcome the sensation of loathing 
and horror, excited by the unhallowed vision, 


and even, when overcome by heaviness and ex- 
haustion, he again slept, the same bloated phan- 
tom presented her intoxicating draught. The 
morning found him feverish and unrefreshed. 
He could not shake off the impression of his 
dream, and the image of Miss Weston seemed 
deprived of the witchery that had enthralled his 
imagination the preceding evening. He was 
beginning to despise himself for having yielded 
up so soon his prejudices and pride, when an 
invitation to dine at Mr. Weston’s, intefrupted 
the severe tenor of his thoughts. Politeness 
obliged him to accept, and in the society of Miss 
Weston, graceful, animated, and intellectual, 
presiding with unaffected dignity and ease at 
her father’s board, he forgot the hideous meta- 
morphose of his dream. 

From that day his fate was sealed. It was 
the first time his heart had ever been ey 
interested, and he loved with all the streng 
and ardour of his proud and ardent character. 
The triumph too, of winning one, whom so 
many had sought in vain, threw a kind of glory 
over his conquest, and exalted his estimation of 
his own attributes. The wedding day was ap- 
pointed. The evening previous to his nuptials, 
Anne Weston sat in her own chamber, with 
one of the chosen friends of her girlhood, ——y 
Spencer. Annc had no sisters, and from child- 
hood, Emily had stood to her almost in that 
dear relation. She was to accompany her to 
her new home, for Anne refused to be separated 
from her, and had playfully told Mr. Manly, 
“that if he married her, he must take Emily 
too, for she could not, and would not be parted 
from her.” é 

The thought of the future occupied the minds 
of the two friends. Anne sat in silence. The 
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lamp that partially illumined the apartment, 
gave additional paleness to her pale and spirit- 
ual countenance. Her thoughts appeared to 
have rolled within herself, and from the gloom 
of her eye, did not appear to be such as usually 
rest in the bosom of one, about to be wedded 
to the object of her affection and her trust. 

“| fear,” said she at length, as if forgetting 
the presence of her friend, “that I have been 
too hasty. The very qualities that won my 
admiration, and determined me to fix his re- 
gard, now cause me to tremble. I have been 
too much accustomed to self indulgénce, to 
bear restraint, and should it ever be imposed 
by a master’s hand, my rebellious spirit would 
break the bonds of duty, and assail its inde- 
pendence. I fear I am not formed to be a 
happy wife, or to constitute the happiness of a 
husband. I live too much upon excitement, 
and when the deep monotony of domestic life 
steals on, what will become of me?” 

“How can there be monotony,” answered 
Emily, warmly, “with such a companion as 
Manly? Oh, trust him, Anne, love him as he 
merits to be loved, as you yourself are loved, 
and your lot may be envied among women.” 

“He has awakened all the capabilities my 
heart has of loving,” cried Anne, “ but I wish 
I could shake off this dull weight from my 
spirits.” She rose as she spoke, approached a 
side table, and turning out a glass of rich cor- 
dial, drank it, as if conscious ‘from experience, 
of its renovating influence. Emily’s anxious 
gaze followed her movements. A deep sigh 
escaped her lips. When her friend resumed 
her seat, she drew nearer to her, she took her 
hand in hers and while her colour heightened, 
and her breath shortened, she said— 

“Anne Weston, I should not deserve the 
name of friend, if in this hour, the last, per- 
haps, of unrestrained confidence between us, I 
did not dare” — 

“Dare what?” interrupted Anne, shame and 
resentment kindling in her eye. 

“To tell you, that the habit you indulge in, 
of resorting to artificial means to exhilarate 
your spirits, though now attended with no ob- 
vious danger, may exercise most fatal influence 
on your future peace. I have long struggled 
for resolution, to utter this startling truth, and I 
gather boldness as I speak. By all our friend- 
ship and sincerity, by the past splendour of your 
reputation, by the bright hopes of the future, by 
the trusting vows of a lover, and the gray hairs 
of a father, I pray you to relinquish a habit, 
whose growing strength is now only known to 
me.” Emily paused, strong emotions impeded 
her utterance. “ What is it you fear,” asked 
Anne, in a low, stern voice, “ speak, for you see 
that lam calm.” ‘“ You know what I dread,” 
continued Emily. “I see a speck on the bright 
character of my friend. It may spread and dim 
all its lustre. Weall know the fearful strength 
of habit, we cannot shake off the serpent, when 
once its coils are around us. Oh, Anne, gifted 
by nature with such brilliancy of intellect and 
gaiety of heart, why have you ever had re- 
course to the exciting draught, as if art could 
exalt the original buoyancy of your spirits, or 
care had laid his blighting hand upon mg 

“Forbear,” cried Anne, impetuously, “and 





hear me, before you blast me with your contempt. 
It was not till bitter disappointment pressed, 
crushed me, that I knew art could renovate the 
latguor of nature. Yes,*I, the courted and ad- 
mired of all, was doomed to love one whose 
affections Icould not win. You knew him well, 
but you never knew how my ineffectual efforts 
to attach him maddened my pride, or how the 
triumph of my beautiful rival goaded my feel- 
ings. The world guessed not my secret, for 
still I laughed and glittered with mocking splen- 
dour, but with such a cold void within! I could 
not bear it. My unnatural spirits failedme. I 
must still shine on, or the secret of my humilia- 
tion be discovered. I began in despair, but I 
have accomplished my purpose. And now,” 
added she, “I have done. The necessity of 
shining and deceiving is over. I thank you for 
the warmth of friendship that suggested your 
admonition. But, indeed, Emily, your appre- 
hensions are exaggerated. I havea restraining 
power within me that must always save me 
from degradation. Habit, alone, makes slaves 
of the weak; it becomes the slave of the strong 
in mind. I know what’s due to Manly. He 
never shall blush for his choice in a wife.” 

She began with vehemence and ended with 
deliberation. There was something in the cold 
composure of her manner that forbade a renewal 
of the subject. yEmily felt that she had fulfilled 
her duty as a friend, and delicacy commanded 
her to forbear a renewal of her admonitions. 
Force of feeling had betrayed her into a warmth 
of expression she now regretted. She loved 
Anne, but she looked with many misgivings to 
being the sharer of her wedded home. She had 
deeply studied the character of Manly, and 
trembled to think of the re-action that might 
one day take place in his mind, should he ever 
discover the dark spot on the disk of his sun— 
of hisdestiny. Though she had told Anne that 
the secret of her growing love for the exciting 
draught, was known only to herself, it was 
whispered among the servants, suspected by a 
few discreet individuals, and had been several 
times hinted in a private circle of friends. It 
had never yet reached the ears of Manly, for 
there was something in his demeanour that re- 
pelled the most distant approach to familiarity. 
He married with the most romantic and enthu- 
siastic ideas of domestic felicity. Were those 
bright visions of bliss realised! Time, ‘the 
great disenchanter, alone could answer. 

* * * * * 9 * 


Tt was about five years after the scenes we 
have recorded, that Mr. and Mrs. Manly took 
up their residence in the town of G 
Usually, when strangers are about to become 
inhabitants of a new place, there is some an- 
nunciation of their arrival, but they came, 
without any previous intimation being given, 
for the speculation of the curious, or bringing 
any letters of introduction for the satisfaction 
of the friend. They hired an elegant house, 
furnished it rich and fashionably, and evi- 
dently prepared for the socialities of life, as en- 
joyed in the highest circles. The appearance 
of wealth, always commands the respect of the 
many, and this respect was heightened by their 
personal claims to admiration. Five years, 
however, had wrought a change in both, not 
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from the fading touch of time, for they were not 
of an age when the green leaf begins to grow 
sere, but other causes were operating with a 

wer as silent and unpausing. The fine, infel- 
figent face of Mrs. Manly had lost much of its 
delicacy of outline, and her cheek, that for- 
merly was pale or roseate as sensibility or en- 
thusiasm ruled the hour, now wore a stationary 
| glow, deeper than the blush of feminine mod- 
esty, less bright than the carnation of health. 
The unrivalled beauty of her figure, had given 
place to grosser lineaments, over which, how- 
ever, grace and dignity still lingered as if un- 
willing to leave a shrine so worshipped. Mr. 
Manly’s majestic person was invested with an 
air of deeper haughtiness, and his dark brow 
was contracted into an expression of prevailing 
gloom and austerity. Two lovely children, one 
almost an infant, who were carried abroad every 
fair day, by their nurse, shared the attention 
their parents excited; and many appealed to her 
for information respecting the strangers. She 
was unable to satisfy their curiosity, as she had 
been a member of their household but a short 
time, her services having been hired while jour- 
neying to the place. The other servants were 
hired after their arrival. Thus, one of the most 
fruitful sources from which the inquisitive de- 
rive their aliment, was denied to the inhabitants 
of G. It was not long before the house of 


Mr. and Mrs. Manly was frequented by those 
whose society she most wished to cultivate. 
The suavity of her manners, the vivacity of her 


conversation, her politeness and disinterested- 
ness captivated the hearts of all. Mr. Manly 
too, received his guests with a cordiality that 
surprised, while it gratified. Awed by the ex- 
ternal dignity of his deportment, they expected 
to be repulsed, rather than welcomed, but it was 
universally acknowledged, that no man could be 
more delightful than Mr. Manly, when he chose 
to unbend. As a lawyer, his fame soon rose. 
His integrity and eloquence became the theme 
of every tongue. Amidst all the admiration 
they excited there were some dark surmises. 
The malicious, the censorious, the evil disposed 
are found in every circle, and in every land. It 
was noticed that Mr. Manly watched his wife 
with painful scrutiny, that she seemed uneasy 
whenever his glance met hers, that her manner 
was at times hurried and disturbed, as if some 
secret cause of sorrow preyed upon her mind. 
It was settled in the opinion of many, that Mr. 
Manly was a domestic tyrant, and that his wife 
was the meek victim of this despotism. Some 
suggested that he had been convicted of crime, 
and had fled from the pursuit of justice, while 
his devoted wife refused to separate her destiny 
fromhis. They gavea large and elegant party. 
The entertainment was superior to any thing 
witnessed before in the precincts of G 
The ceful hostess, dressed in unwonted 
splendour, moved through her drawing rooms, 
with the step of one accustomed to the homage 
of crowds, yet her smiles sought out the most 
undistinguished of her guests, and the most dif- 
fident gathered confidence from her condescend- 
ing regards. Still the eye of Mr. Manly fol- 
lowed her with that anxious, mysterious glance, 
and her hurried movements often betrayed in- 
explicable perturbation. In the course of the 





evening, a gentleman refused wine, on the plea 
of belonging to the Temperance society. Many 
voices were lifted in condemnation against him, 
for excluding one of the gladdeners of existence, 
what the Scriptures themselves recommended, 
and the Saviour of men had consecrated by a 
miracle. The subject grew interesting, the 
circle narrowed round the advocate of Tempe- 
rance, and many were pressing eagerly forward 
to listen to the dubate. The opinion of Mrs. 
Manly was demanded. She drew back at first, 
as if unwilling to take the lead of her guests, 
At length she seemed warmed by the subject, 
and painted the evils of intemperance in the 
strongest and most appalling colours. She 
painted woman as its victim, till every heart re- 
coiled at the image she drew. So forcible was 
her language, so impressive her gestures, so un- 
affected her emotions, every eye was riveted, and 
every ear bent on the eloquent mourner of her 
sex’s degradation. She paused, oppressed by 
the notice she attracted, and moved from the cir- 
cle, that widened for her as she passed, and 
gazed after her, with as much respect as if she 
were an Empress. During this spontaneous 
burst of oratory, Mr. Manly remained aloof, but 
those who had marked bim in their minds, as the 
harsh, domestic tyrant, were now confirmed in 
their belief. Instead of admiring the wonderful 
talents of his wife, or sympathising in the ap- 
plause she excited, a gloom thick as night low- 
ered upon his brow, his face actually grew of a 
livid paleness, till at last, as if unable to control 
his temper, he left the drawing room. 

“Poor Mrs. Manly,” said one, “ how much is 
her destiny to be lamented. To be united toa 
man who is incapable of appreciating her genius, 
and even seems guilty of the meanness of an- 
noying her.” 

Thus the world judges ; and had the tortured 
heart of, Manly known the sentence that was 
passing upon him, he would have rejoiced that 
the shaft was directed to his bosom, rather than 
hers, which he would fain shield from the proud 
man’s contumely, though it might never more 
be the resting place of loveand confidence. Is 
it necessary to go back and relate the history of 
those years which had elapsed since Anne Wes- 
ton was presented to the reader as a triumphant 
belle, and plighted bride? Is it not already seen 
that the dark speck had enlarged, throwing into 
gradual, but deepening shade, the soul’s original 
brightness, obscuring the sunshine of domestic 
joy, converting the home of love into a prison 
house of shame, and blighting, chilling, palsy- 
ing the loftiest energies and noblest purposes? 
The warning accents of Emily Spencer were 
breathed in vain. That fatal habit—had already 
become a passion—a passion which, like the 
rising tide, grows deeper and higher, rolling on- 


.| ward and onward, till the landmarks of reason, 


and honour, and principle, are swept over by its 
waves—a tide that ebbs not but with ebbing life. 
She had looked “upon the wine when it was 
red, when it gave its colour to the cup,” till she 
found, by fatal experience that it biteth like a ser- 
pent, and stingeth like an adder. It were vain 
to attempt a description of the feelings of Manly 
when he first discovered the idol of his imagina- 
tion under an influence that, in his opinion, bru- 
talisedaman. But a woman!—and that woman 
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—his wife! In the agony, the madness of the 
moment, he could have lifted the hand of sui- 
cide, but Emily Spencer hovered near and held 
him back from the brink to which he was rush- 
ing. She pleaded the cause of her unhappy 
friend, she prayed him not to cast her off. She 
dwelt on the bright and sparkling mind, the 
warm, impulsive heart that might yet be saved 
from utter degradation by his exerted influence. 
She pledged herself to labour for him, and with 
him, and faithfully did she redeem her pledge. 
After the first terrible shock, Manly’s passionate 
emotion settled down intoa misanthropic gloom. 
Sometimes when he witnessed the remorse 
which followed such self-abandonment, the 
grace and beauty with which she would emerge 
from the disfigured cloud, and the strong efforts 
she would make to reinstate herself in his esti- 
mation, a ray of brightness would shine in on his 
mind, and he would try to think of the past asa 
frightful dream. Then his prophetic dream would 
return to him, and he shuddered at its confirma- 
tion—once it seemed as if the demon had with- 
drawn its unhallowed presence, unable to exist 
in the holy atmosphere that surrounds a mother’s 
bosom. 

For a long time the burning essence was not 
permitted to ~~ © with the fountain of matér- 
nal tenderness. Even Manly’s blasted spirit re- 


vived, and Emily hoped all, and believed all. 
But Anne had once passed the Rubicon, and 
though she often paused and looked back with 
yearnings that could not be uttered, upon the 


fair bounds she had left, the very poignancy of 
her shame, goaded her on, though every step 
she took evidenced the shame that was separat- 
ing her from the affections of a husband whom 
she loved and respected, and who had once idol- 
ized her. It has been said that when woman 
once becomes a transgressor, her rapid progress 
in sin mocks the speed of man. As the glacier, 
that has long shone in dazzling purity, when 
loosened from its mountain stay, rushes down 
witha velocity, accelerated by its impenetrability 
and coldness; when any shameful passion has 
melted the virgin snow of a woman’s character, 
a moral avalanche ensues, destroying ‘ whatso- 
ever is venerable and lovely, and of good report.” 

Manly occasionally sought to conceal from the 
world the fatal propensities of his wife. She 
had occupied too conspicuous a station in socie- 
ty—she had been too highly exalted—to humble 
herself with impunity. Her father—whose lav- 
ish indulgence probably paved the way to her 
ruin—was amatle to bear himself up under the 
weight of mortification and grief thus unexpect- 
edly brought upon him. His constitution had 
long been feeble; and now the bowl was, in- 
deed, broken at the fountain. The filial hand 
which he once hoped would have scattered 
roses on his dying pillow, struck the death-blow. 
Physicians talked of a chronie disease; of the 
gradual decay of nature ; but Anne’s conscience 
told her she had winged the dart. The agony 
of her remorse seemed a forestate of the quench- 
less fire, and the undying worm. She made the 
most solemn promises of reformation—vowed 
never again to taste the poisonous liquor. She 
threw herself on the forgiveness of her husband, 
and prayed him to remove her where her name 
was never breathed; that she might begin life 





anew, and establish for their children an unblem- 
ished reputation. On the faith of these ardent 
resolutions, Manly broke his connexion with 
every former friend—sold all his new ions, 
and sought a new home, in a place far removed 
from the scene of their present unhappiness. 
Circumstances in her own family prevented 
Emily Spencer from accompanying them, but 
she was to follow them the earliest opportunity ; 
hoping miracles from the change. 

Mrs. Manly, from the death of her father, came 
into the possession of a large and independent 
fortune. She was not sordid enough to deem 
money an equivalent for wounded reputation ; 
but it was soothing to her pride, to be able to 
fill her husband’s coffers so richly, and to fit up 
their new establishment in a style so magnifi- 
cent. Manly allowed her to exercise her own 
taste in every thing. He knew the effect of 
external pomp, and thought it was well to daz- 
zle the judgment of the world. He was deter- 
mined to seek society ; to open every source of 
gratification and rational excitement to his wife, 
to save her from monotony and solitude. His 
whole aim seemed to be, “ that she might not 
be led into temptation.” If with all these cares 
for her safety, he could have blended the tender- 
ness that once softened his proud manners, could 
he have banished from his once beaming eye 
the look of vigilance and distrust; could she 
have felt herself once more enthroned in his 
heart, gratitude might, perhaps, have completed 
the regeneration begun by remorse. But Anne 
felt that she was an object of constant suspicion 
and fear; she felt that he had not faith in her 
good resolutions. She was no longer the sharer 
of his counsels—the inspirer of his hopes—or 
the companion in whom his soul delighted. His 
ruling aie supported him in society ; but in 
those hours when they were necessarily thrown 
upon each other’s resources, he was accustomed 
to sit in gloomy abstraction, brooding over his 
own melancholy thoughts. Anne was only too 
conscious of the subject of these reveries, and it 
kept alive a painful sense of her humiliation. 
She had, hitherto, kept her promise sacred, 
through struggles known only to herself, and she 
began to feel impatient and indignant that the 
reward for which she looked was still withheld. 
Had she been more deeply skilled in the myste- 
ries of the human heart, she might have address- 
ed the genius of the household shrine, in the 
language of the avenging Moor, who first apos- 
trophises the torch that flares on his deed of 
darkness : 


“ If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore— 

Should [ repent me—but once put out thine ...- 
I know not where is the Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume.” 


Mr. Manly was called away by professional 
business, which would probably detain him 
many weeks from home. He regretted this 
necessity; particularly before the arrival of 
Emily, whose coming was daily expected. He 
urged his wife to invite some friends to remain 
as her guests during his absenee, to enliven her 
solitude. His request, so earnestly repeated, 
might have been gratifying to her feelings, if 
she had not known the distrust of her faith and 
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strength of resolution it implied. The last 
words he said to her, at parting, were “ Remem- 
ber, Anne, every thing depends on yourself.” 
She experienced a sensation of unspeakable re- 
lief in his absence. The eagle glance was 
withdrawn from her soul, and it expanded and 
exulted in its newly acquired freedom. She 
had a constant succession of visiters, who, re- 
marking the elasticity of her spirits, failed not 
to cast additional obloquyon Mr. Manly, for the 
tyranny he evidently exercised over his wife. 

mily did not arrive, and Mrs. Manly could not 
regret the delay. Her presence reminded her 
of all she wished to forget ; for her days of tri- 
umph were returned, and the desire of shining, 
rekindled from the ashes of scorn, that had for 
a while smothered the flame. 

It wanted about a week of Mr. Manly’s re- 
turn.—She felt a strong inclination to renew 
the splendours of her party. She had received 
so many compliments on the subject :—* Mrs. 
Manly’s delightful party!” “Her conversa- 
tional powers!” “Such a literary banquet !” 
&c. Invitations were given and accepted. 
The morning of the day, which was somewhat 
warm and oppressive, she was summoned by the 
kitchen council, where the business of prepara- 
tion was going on. Suddenly, however, they 
came toa stand. There was no brandy to give 
flavour to the cake; and the cook declared it 
was impossible to make it without, or to use any 
thing as a substitute. 

Mrs. Manly’s cheeks flushed high with shame. 
Her husband had retained the key of the closet 
that contained the forbidden article. He was 
afraid to trust it in her keeping. The mildest 
cordials were alone left at her disposal, for the 
entertainment of her guests. What would her 
husband think if she purchased, in his absence, 
what he had himself secreted from her? What 
would the servants believe if she refused to 
provide them with what was deemed indispens- 
able? The fear of her secret’s being detected, 
combined with resentment at her husband’s un- 
yielding distrust, decided her conduct: She 
bought—she tasted. The cook asserted there 
was something peculiar in its flavour, and asked 
her to judge for herself. Would it not excite 
suspicion if she refused? She broke her solemn 
vow—she tasted—and was undone. The burn- 
ing thirst once kindled, in those who have been 
victims to this fatal passion, it rages with the 
strength of madness. In the secresy of the 
closet where she hid the poison, she yielded to 
the tempter, who whispered, that, as she had 
been compelled to taste, her promise had been 
innocently broken: there could be no harm ina 
little more—the last that should ever pass her 
lips. In the delirium of the moment, she 
yielded, till, incapable of self-control, she con- 
tinued the inebriating draught. Judgment— 
reason—at length, perception vanished. The 
approach of evening found her still prostrate on 
her bed, a melancholy instance of the futility of 
the best human resolutions, unsupported by the 
divine principle of religion. The servants were 
at first struck with consternation. They thought 
some sudden disease had overtaken her: But 
the marks of intemperance, that, like the brand 
on the brow of Cain, single out its votaries from 


but too visible. They knew not what to do.— 
Uncertain what guests were invited, they could 
not send apologies, nor ask them to defer their 
visit. The shades of evening were beginning 
to fall; the children were crying, deprived of 
the usual cares of their nurse ; and in the gen- 
eral bustle, clung to their mother, whose ear 
was deaf to the appeal of nature. The little 
one, weary of shedding so many unavailin 
tears, at last crawled up on the bed, and fel 
asleep by her side, though there was scarcely 
room for her to stretch her little limbs, where 
she had found the means of climbing. As her 
slumbers deepened, her limbs relaxed from the 
rigid posture they had assumed: her arms 
drooped unconsciously over the bed, and she fell. 
In her fall she was thrown against one of the 
posts, and a sharp corner cutting her head, in- 
flicted a deep wound. The screams of the lit- 
tle sufferer roused the household, and pierced 
even the leaden slumbers of intemperance. It 
was long, however, before Mrs. Manly came to 
a clear perception of what was passing around 
her. The sight of the streaming blood, how- 
ever, acted like a shock of electricity. She 
sprang up, and endeavoured to stanch the bleed- 
ing wound. The effusion was soon stopped; 
the child sunk into a peaceful sleep, and the 
alarm subsided. 

Children are liable to so many falls, and 
bruises, and wounds, it is not strange that Mrs. 
Manly, in the confused state of her mind, should 
soon forget the accident, and try to prepare 
herself for the reception of her guests, who were 
already assembling in the drawing-room. Every 
time the bell rang, she started with a thrill of 
horror, conscious how unfit she was to sustain 
the enviable reputation she had acquired. Her 
head ached almost to bursting—her hands trem- 
bled, and a deadly sickness oppressed her. 
The visions of an upbraiding husband, a scoff- 
ing world, rose before her—and dim, but awful, 
in the dark perspective, she seemed to behold 
the shadow of a sin-avenging Deity. ,Another 
ring—the guests were thronging. Unhappy 
woman! What was to be done? She would 
have pleaded sudden indisposition—the accident 
of her child—but the fear that the servants 
would reveal the truth—the hope of being able 
to rally her spirits—determined her to descend 
into the drawing-room. As she cast a last hur- 
ried glance into the mirror, and saw the wild, 
haggard countenance it reflected, she recoiled at 
her own image. The jewels with which she 
had profusely adorned herself, served but to 
mock the ravages the destroying scourge had 
made upon her beauty. No cosmetic art could 
restore the purity of her complexion; nor the 
costliest perfumes conceal the odour of the fiery 
liquor. She called for a glass of cordial—kin- 
dled up a smile of welcome, and descended to 
perform the honours of her household. She 
made a thousand apologies for her delay ; related, 
in glowing colours, the accident that happened 
to her child, and flew from one subject to another, 
as if she feared to trust herself with a pause. 
There was something so unnatural in her coun- 
tenance, so overstrained in her manner, and so 
extra t in her conversation, it was impossi- 
ble for the company not to be aware of her situ- 
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whispers passed round; but they had no incli- 
nation to lose the entertainment they antici- 
ted. They remembered the luxuries of her 
table, and hoped, at least, if not a “feast of 
reason,” a feast of the good things of earth. 

It was at this crisis Emily Spencer arrived. 
Her travelling dress, and the fatigue of a jour- 
ney, were sufficient excuses for her declining to 
appear in the drawing-room; but the moment 
she saw Mrs. Manly, her eye, too well expe- 
rienced, perceived the backsliding of Anne, 
and hope died within her bosom. Sick at heart, 
wounded and indignant, she sat down in the 
chamber where the children slept—those inno- 
cent beings, doomed to an orphanage more sad 
than death even makes. Anne’s conscious spirit 
quailed before the deep reproach of Emily's 
silent glances. She stammered out an expla- 
nation of the bloody bandage that was bound 
around the infant’s head, assured her there was 
no cause of alarm, and hurried down to the 
JSriends who had passed the period of her ab- 
sence in covert sarcasm, and open animadver- 
sion on her conduct. 

Emily sat down on the side of the bed, and 
leaned over the sleeping infant. Though Mrs. 
Manly had assured her there was no cause of 
alarm, she felt there was no reliance on her 
judgment; and the excessive paleness and lan- 
guor of its countenance, excited an anxiety its 
peaceful slumbers could not entirely relieve. 
“Tt 4s all over,” pert she, “a relapse in sin 
is always a.thousand times more dangerous 
than the first yielding. She is at this moment 
blazoning her disgrace, and there will be no 
restraining influence left. Oh! unfortunate 
Manly! was it for this you sacrificed home, 
friends, and splendid prospects, and came a 
stranger to a strange land.” Absorbed in the 
contemplation of Manly’s unhappy destiny, she 
remained till the company dispersed, and Mrs. 
Manly dragged her weary footsteps to her 
chamber. Completely exhausted by her efforts 
to command her bewildered faculties, she threw 
herself on the bed, and sunk into a lethargy; 
the natural consequence of inebriation. The 
infant, disturbed by the sudden motion, awa- 
kened with a languid cry, expressive of feeble- 
ness and pain. Emily raised it in her arms, 
endeavoured to soothe its complaining; but it 
continued restless and wailing, till the blood 
gushed afresh through the bandage. Greatly 
alarmed, she shook Mrs. Manly’s arm, and 
called upon her to awake. It was in vain—she 
could not rouse her from her torpor. Instantly 
ringing the bell, she summoned the nurse, who 
was revelling, with the other servants, over the 
relics of the feast, and told her to send imme- 
diately for a physician. Fortunately there was 
one in the neighbourhood, and he came speed- 
ily. He shook his head mournfully when he 
examined the condition of the child, and pro- 
nounced its case beyond the reach of huma: 
skill. The injury produced by the fall h 
reached the brain. The very depth of its slum 
bers was but a fatal symptom of approachin 
dissolution. The tears of Emily fell fast an 
thick on the pallid face of the innocent victim. 
She looked upon its mother—thought upon its 
father, and pressed the child in agony to her 
bosom. The kind physician was summoned to 
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another chamber of sickness, He had done all 
he could to mitigate, where he could not heal. 


Emily felt that this dispensation was sent in — 


mercy. She could not pray for the child’s life, 
but she prayed that it might die in the arms of 
its father; and it seemed that her prayer was 
heard. It was a singular providence that 
brought him that very night—a week sooner 
than he anticipated—urged on by a restless pre- 
sentiment of evil; a dread that all was not well. 
Imagination, however, had not pictured the 
scene that awaited him. His wife, clothed in 
her richest raiments, and glittering with jewels, 
lying in the deep torpor of inebriation. Emily, 
seated by the side of the bed, bathed in tears, 
holding in her lap the dying infant, her dress 
stained with the blood with which the fair locks 
of the child were matted. What a spectacle! 
He stood for a moment on the threshold of the 
apartment, as if a bolt had transfixed him. 
Emily was not roused from her grief by the 
sound of his footsteps, but she saw the shadow 
that darkened the wall, and at once recognised 
his lineaments. The startling cry she uttered 
brought him to her side, where, kneeling down 
over his expiring infant, he gazed on its altering 
features and quivering frame with a countenance 
so pale and stern, Emily’s blood ran cold. Si- 
lently and fixedly he knelt, while the deepening 
shades of dissolution gathered over the beauti- 
ful waxen features, and the dark film grew over 
the eyes, so lately bright with that heavenly 
blue, which is alone seen in the eyes of infancy. 
He inhaled its last, cold, struggling breath; 
saw it stretched in the awful immobility of 
death ; then, slowly rising, he turned towards 
the gaudy figure that lay as if in mockery of 
the desolation it had created. Then Manly’s 
imprisoned spirit burst its bonds. He grasped 
his wife’s arm, with a strength that might have 
been felt, even were her limbs of steel, and 
calling forth her name in a voice deep and 
thrilling as the trumpet’s blast, he commanded 
her to rise. With a faint foretaste of the feel- 
ing with which the guilty soul shall meet the 
awakening summons of the archangel, the 
wretched woman raised herself on her elbow, 
and gazed around her with a wild and glassy 
stare. “Woman,” cried he, still retaining his 
desperate grasp, and pointing to the dead child, 
extended on the lap of the weeping Emily, 
“woman! is this your work! Is this the wel- 
come you have prepared for my return? Oh! 
most perjured wife and most abandoned mother ! 
You have filled, to overflowing, the vials of in- 
dignation; on your own head shall Or be 
poured, blasting and destroying. You have 
broken the last tie that bound me—it withers 
like flax in the flame. Was it not enough to 
bring down the gray hairs of your father to the 
grave! to steep your own soul in perjury and 
shame; but that fair innocent must be a sacrifice 
to your drunken revels! One other victim re- 
mains. Your husband—who lives to curse the 
hour he ever yielded to a syren, who lured him 
to the brink of hell?” 


He paused suddenly—relaxed his iron hold, | 


and fell back —— insensible. It is an awful 
thing to see man fall down in his strength, 
struck, too, by the lightning of passion. Anne 
sprang upon her feet. The benumbing spell 
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was broken. His last words had reached her 
naked soul. She believed him dead, and that 
he had indeed died her victim. Every other 
thought and feeling was swallowed up in this 
belief; she threw herself by his side, uttering 
the most piercing shrieks, and rending her sable 
tresses, in the impotence of despair. Poor 
Emily! it was for her a night of horror; but 
her fortitude and presence of mind seemed to 
increase with the strength of the occasion. She 
turned her cares from the dead to the living.— 
She bathed with restorative waters the pale 
brow of Manly; she chafed his cold hands, till 
their icy chill began to melt in the warmth of 
returning animation. A]] the while his wretched 
wife continued her useless and appalling ravings. 

The morning dawned upon a scene of desola- 
tion. In one darkened room lay the. snowy 
corpse, drest in the white garments of the grave; 
in another, the almost unconscious Manly, in the 
first stages of a burning fever; Anne, crouched 
in a dark corner, her face buried in her hands; 
and Emily, pale and wan, but energetic and un- 
tiring, still the ministering and healing spirit of 
this owe of grief. Yes! darkness and mourn- 
ing was in that house; but the visitation of God 
had not come upon it: Pestilence had not walk- 
ed in the darkness, nor Destruction at the noon- 
day hour. Had Anne resisted the voice of the 
tempter, her child might have still smiled in his 
cherub beauty; her husband might have still 
presided at his board, and she, herself, at his 
side; if not in the sunshine of love, in the light 
of increasing confidence. Her frame was worn 
by the long, silent struggles of contending pas- 
sions, hopes and fears. This last blow pros- 
trated her in the dust. Had Anne resisted the 
voice of the tempter all might yet have been 
well ; but having once again steeped her lips in 
the pollution, the very consciousness of her de- 
= plunged her deeper in sin. She fled 
rom the writhing of remorse to the oblivious 
draught. She gave herself up, body and soul, 
irredeemably. She was hurrying on, with fear- 
ful strides, to that brink from which so many 
immortal beings have plunged into the fathom- 
less gulf of perdition. 

Manly rose from the couch of sickness an al- 
tered man: his proud spirit was humbled— 
chastened—purified. Brought to the confines of 
the unseen world, he was made to feel the vanity 
—the nothingness of this—and while his soul 
seemed floating on the shoreless ocean of eter- 
nity, the billows of human passion sunk before 
the immensity, the awfulness of the scene. The 
holy resolutions, formed on what he believed 
his deathbed, did not vanish with returning 
health. He saw the bitter cup prepared for him 
to drain, and though he prayed that it might be 
permitted to pass from him, he could say, in the 
resignation of his heart, “not my will, oh 
Father! but thine be done.” He looked upon 
his degraded wife rather with pity than indig- 
nation. He no longer reproached her, or used 
the language of denunciation. But sometimes, 
in her lucid intervals, when she witnessed the 
subdued expression of his once haughty coun- 
tenance—his deep paleness—the mildness of his 
deportment to all around him; the watchful 
guard he held over his own spirit; and all this 
accompanied by an energy in action—a devo- 





tedness in duty—such as she had never seen 
before—Anne trembled, and felt that he had 
been near unto his Maker, while she was hold- 
ing closer and closer companionship with the 
powers of darkness. The wall of separation 
she had been building up between them, was it 
to become high as the heavens—deep as the 
regions of irremediable sorrow ? 

Emily was no longer their guest. While 
Manly lingered between life and death, she 
watched over him with all a sister’s tenderness. 
Insensible to fatigue—forgetful of sleep—and 
regardless of food, she was sustained by the 
intensity of her anxiety; but as soon as his re- 
novated glance could answer her attentions with 
speechless gratitude, and he became conscious 
of the cares that had done more than the physi- 
cian’s skill, in bringing him back to life, she 
gradually yielded to others the place she had 
occupied as nurse—that place, which she who 
should have claimed it as her right, was incapa- 
citated to fill. When Manly was restored to 
health, Emily felt that she could no longer re- 
main. There was no more fellowship with 
Anne; and the sympathy that bound her to her 
husband she could not, with propriety, indulge. 
Manly, himself, did not oppose her departure ; 
he felt it was best she should go. She took 
with her little Anne, with the grateful consent 
of her father. The opposition of the mother 
was not allowed to triumph over what Manly 
knew was for the blessing of his child. “ Let 
her go,” said he, mildly, but determinately ; 


“ she will not feel the want of a mother’s care.” 
ow *K * of co 


It was a dark and tempestuous night.—The 
winds of autumn swept against the windows, 
with the mournful rustle of the withered leaves, 
fluttering in the blast: the sky was moonless 


and starless. Every thing abroad presented an 
aspect of gloom and desolation. Even those 
who were gathered in the halls of pleasure, felt 
saddened by the melancholy sighing of the gust; 
and a cold, whispered mortality breathed into 
the hearts of the thoughtless and gay. It was 
on this night that Manly sat by the dying couch 
of Anne. Every one is familiar with the rapid 
progress of disease, when it attacks the votary 
of intemperance. The burning blood soon 
withers up the veins; the fountain, itself, 
becomes dry. Fearfully rapid, in this instance, 
had been the steps of the destroyer. Here she 
lay, her frame tortured with the agonies of ap- 
proaching dissolution, and her spirit strong and 
clear from the mists that had so long, and so 
fatally obscured it. She saw herself in that 
mirror which the hand of truth holds up to the 
eye of the dying. Memory, which acquires, at 
that awful moment, such supernatural power, 
brought before her all the past—the wasted past 
—the irretrievable past. Her innocent childhood 
—her bright and glowing youth; her blasted 
womanhood, seemed embodied to her eyes. 
Her father rose from his grave, and standing by 
her bedside, waving his mournful locks, warned 
her of her broken oath. Her little infant, with 
his fair hair dabbled with blood came gliding in 
its shroud, and accused her of being its mur- 
derer. Her husband! As her frenzied spirit call- 
ed up this last image, she turned her dim eye to 
him, who was hanging over her couch with a 
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countenance of such grief and compassion, the 
dry agony of her despair softened into a gush of 
remorseful tenderness: “ Oh! no—no!” cried 
she, in difficult accents, “ you do not curse me; 
you live to pardon the wretch who has undone 
herself and you. Oh! could I live over the 
past; could I carry back to onr bridal the ex- 
perience of this awful hour, what long years of 
happiness might be ours!” 

The recollection of what she had been—of 
what she might have been—contrasted with 
what she then was, and with what she still 
might be, was too terrible. Her agonies became 
wordless. Manly knelt by her side: he sought 
to soothe her departing spirit by assurances of 
his own pardon; and to lead her, by penitence 
and prayer, to the feet of Him, “in whose sight 
the heavens are not clean.” He poured into her 
soul the experience of his, when he had tra- 
velled to the boundaries of the dark valley: his 
despair—his penitence, and his hopes. He spoke 
of the mercy that is boundless—the grace that 
is infinite—till the phantoms accusing con- 
science called up, seemed to change their male- 
dictions into prayers for her behalf. Her rav- 
ings gradually died away, and she sunk into a 
troubled sleep. 

As Manly gazed upon her features, on which 
death was already fixing its dim, mysterious 
impress,—those features whose original beauty 
was so fearfully marred by the ravages of in- 
temperance,—the waters of time rolled back, 
and revealed that green, enchanted spot in life’s 
waste, where he was first gilded by her pre- 
sence. Was that the form whose graceful move- 
ments then fascinated his senses; or those the 
eyes, whose kindling glances had flashed like a 
glory over his soul! The love, then so idola- 
trous and impassioned—so long crushed and 
buried—rose up from the ruins to hallow the 
vigils of that solemn night. 

he morning dawned, but the slumbers of 
Anne were never to be broken till the resurrec- 
tion morn. In the bloom of life—the midst of 
affluence—with talents created to exalt society, 
and graces to adorn it; a heart full of warm and 
generous impulses; a husband as much the ob- 
ject of her pride as of her affections; children, 
lovely in their innocence; she fell a sacrifice to 
one brutalizing passion. Seldom, indeed, is it, 
that woman, in the higher walks of life, presents 
such a melancholy example; but were there but 
one, and that one Anne Weston, let her name 
be revealed, as a beacon, whose warning light 
should be seen by the daughters of the land. 

e *  « kk @ * 


Another year glided by. The approach of 
another autumn, found Manly girded for enter- 
prise. He had marked out a new path, and was 
about to become a dweller of a young and pow- 
erful city, born on one of the mighty rivers of 
the West. His child could there grow up, un- 
withered by the associations of her mother’s 
disgrace. Amidst the hopes and anticipations 
gathering around a new home, in a new land, 
his own spirit might shake off the memories that 
oppressed its energies. He was still young. 
The future might offer something of brightness, 
to indemnify for the darkness of the past. 

He once more sought the native place of his 





unhappy wife; for his child was there, under 








the cherishing care of Emily Spencer. He 
passed that ball-room, in whose illuminated 
walls his destiny was sealed. The chamber se- 
lected for the traveller's resting-place was the 
one where the prophetic dream had haunted his 
pillow. His brow was saddened by the gloom 
of remembrance, when he entered the dwelling- 
place of his child; but when he saw the bright, 
beautiful little creature, who sprang into his 
arms, with spontaneous rapture, and witnessed 
the emotion that Emily strove vainly to con- 
quer, he felt he was not alone in the world: and 
the future triumphed over the past. He unfold- 
ed all his views, and described the new scenes 
in which he was soon to become an actor, with 
reviving eloquence. 

“Are you going to carry me there, too, fa- 
ther?” said the little girl, whose earnest blue 
eyes were riveted on his face. 

“Are you not willing to go with me, my 
child? or must I leave you behind?” 

“T should like to go, if you will take Emily; 
but I cannot leave her behind,” cried the affec- 
tionate child, clinging to that beloved friend, 
who had devoted herself to her with all a mo- 
ther’s tenderness. 

“We will not leave her,” exclaimed Manly, 
a warm glow spreading over his melancholy 
features, “ if she will go with us, and bless our 
western home.” 

Emily turned pale, but she did not speak—she 
could not, if her existence had depended upon 
it. She was no sickly sentimentalist, but she 
had ardent affections, though always under the 
government of upright principles. Her mind 
was well-balanced, and though passion might 
enter, it was never suffered to gain the ascend- 
ancy. From her earliest acquaintance with 
Manly, she had admired his talents, and respect- 
ed his character; but the idea of loving the 
husband of her friend, never entered her pure 
imagination. It was not till she saw him borne 
down by domestic sorrow, on the bed of sick- 
ness, thrown by the neglect of his wife on her 
tenderness and care, that she felt the danger and 
depth of her sympathy. The moment she be- 
came aware of her involuntary departure from 
integrity of feeling, she fled, and in the tran- 
quillity of her own home, devoted to his child 
the love she shuddered to think began to flow 
in an illegitimate channel. That Manly ever 
cherished any sentiments towards her, warmer 
than those of esteem and gratitude, she did not 
believe, but now he came before her, freed by 
heaven from the shackles that bound him, and 
duty no longer opposed its barrier to her affec- 
tions, her heart told her she would follow him 
to the ends of the earth, and deem its coldest, 
darkest region a Paradise, if warmed and illu- 
mined by his love! The simplicity of childhood 
had unveiled the hearts of each to the other, It 
was not with the romance of his earlier passion 
that Manly now wooed Emily Spencer to be his 
wife. It was love, approved by reason, and 
sanctified by religion. It was the Christian, 
seeking a fellow-labourer in the work of duty ; 
the father, yearning for a mother to watch over 
an orphan child—the man awakened to the lof- 
tiest, holiest purposes of his being. 

In a beautiful mansion, looking down on one 
of the most magnificent landscapes unfolded in 
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the rich valley of the West, Manly and Emily 
now reside. All the happiness capable of being 
enjoyed around the household shrine is theirs— 
and the only shade that ever dims their brows, 
is caused by the remembrance of the highly 
gifted—but ill-fated Anne. 








THE HERALD. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


* Light to the world !” and a herald went forth, 
Commission’d by heaven to compass the earth ; 

He sped o’er the mountains, he traversed the seas, 
Unchanged as the rock, untired as the breeze ; 
The sand-wither’d deserts in safety he pass’d, 

Nor trembled at robber, nor shrunk from the blast, 
But where rose man’s dwelling ’mid sunshine or snows, 
On his mission of mercy unfalt’ring he goes. 


The slave hears his tidings and smiles in his chain ; 
The lost son he sends to his father again— 

No cell is too narrow for him to find room, 

He seeks the pale felon, ere borne to his doom, 
Like the angel of Hope, by his side will he stay, 
And soothe his deep anguish and teach him to pray ; 
The worn and the weary on him may repose, 

And he brings to the mourner a balm for her woes. 


All ages, all stations to him are the same, 

He flatters no party, he bows to no name, 

But truth to the highest or humblest he brings ; 
In the tent of the warrior, the palace of kings, 
This Herald will enter, unawed and alone, 
And sin in the hovel, or sin on the throne 

Will feel the rebuke of his heart-searching eye, 
Blasting Guilt’s pleasures like fire from the sky. 


On, on in his course, like a heaven-kindled star! 
And his light is diffused o’er the islands afar— 
Their idols are scatter’d, their altars o’erthrown, 
And to the poor Heathen this Herald is known ; 
The temple of Budda is bowed by his power, 
Time-hallow’d Pagodas, like reeds of an hour, 
Are rock’d to their fall by the breath of his prayer, 
As the name of Jehovah he publishes there. 


No barrier can stay him, no might can withstand, 
The world at his feet, and heaven in his hand! 

All climates he’ll visit, all languages speak, 

All minds he’ll enlighten, all fetters he'll break ; 
His sceptre of wisdom the nations shall sway, 

As ocean’s vast waters the moonbeams obey, 

And by him attracted, man’s nature shall rise, 

Till the anthem of earth joins the song of the skies. 


Ask ye his name, to remember in prayer; 

Go, go to your BIBLE and ponder it there; 

The Bible! the Bible! what herald so pure— 

With precepts so holy, and promises sure ; 
Jehovah’s own servant, commission’d to win, 

By the blood of the Saviour, transgressors from sin ; 
Thou wonder! thou treasure! Oh, who that has heard 
Thy voice, can forget thee, thou life-giving word ! 


Written for the Lady's Book. 
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A NOVELETTE. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue clock of St. John’s Church was striking 
twelve as the last carriage rolled away from 
the door of Mrs. Vernon’s residence in the 
neighbourhood of Hudson Square. The lady 
and her daughter were leaning, somewhat fa- 
tigued, against the cushions of an ottoman, and 
talking over the events of the evening, which 
had been devoted to entertaining a small select 
party, for Mrs. Vernon never gave large ones: 
the company being invited to meet a southern 
family from which her late husband received 
much civility during a winter he had spent 
in Charleston. One of the cushions having 
slipped down, Althea in replacing it found an 
elegant pocket handkerchief, which she imme- 
diately recognized as belonging to the Caroli- 
nian heiress, Miss Fitzgerald. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Althea, who was a ver 
young girl, “I should have known this hand- 
kerchief to be Miss Fitzgerald’s, even without 
the name she has had so delicately marked in 
the centre. I wonder at her carelessness in 
leaving so valuable a thing behind her. I was 
with her at Stewart’s the other day when she 
was looking at some that were just opened: and 
she took six at fifty, and four at eighty dollars 
a-piece. Do you not recollect, mamma, I told 
you as soon as I came home?” 

“TI think J do remember something of Miss 
Fitzgerald’s laying out several hundred dollars 
in one morning at Stewart’s—but I thought it 
had been for what your uncle W?ltham calls 
gown-stufis.” , 

“Oh! no, indeed, mamma—that would have 
been nothing extraordinary; Miss Fitzgerald, 
of course, dresses superbly. It was all for 
pocket handkerchiefs. I wonder you should 
forget. But really these southern people must 
have Aladdin’s lamp in circulation among them. 
The money they spend when they come to the 
north is almost incredible.” 

“It is a great mistake,” observed Mrs. Ver- 
non, “ to suppose that all southern families are 
rich, or that they universally indulge in a la- 
vish expenditure; on the contrary, many of 
them are obliged to use very close economy in 
their visits to our part of the Union. But the 
wealth of Mr. Fitzgerald is, I believe, un- 
questionable ; and, therefore, it is needless for 
his daughter to manifest the opulence of the 
family by throwing away large sums upon gew- 
raws.”” 

; “Oh, mamma!” cried Althea, “do not call 
these divine handkerchiefs gew-gaws! Only 
look at this (spreading it out on her hands) ex- 
amine the work, and see how exquisite it is— 
like a delicate bas-relief sculptured by the fingers 
of a fairy. You must look at it closely, or you 
will be unable to appreciate its excellence.’ 





“The work is certainly very fine,” conceded 
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Mrs. Vernon, “and the effect so admirable that 
colour would rather injure than improve it.” 

“ And the design is so beautiful,” pursued Al- 
thea. ‘See the peacock’s feathers radiating 
like a star from the centre where their stems 
cross each other so ingeniously, leaving a space 
for the owner’s name! And the rich border of 
rose-leaves and buds, with the minuteness of 
the almost imperceptible thorns on their deli- 
cate stalks. And these charming corners— 
how ingeniously they are turned! And the 
lovely sprigs thickly scattered between the cen- 
tre-piece and the border. Then look at the 
magnificent lace that is quilled round the hem 
—the ground so fine, and the edge so rich. 
See, it is genuine Brussels. There, now, 
mamma, (placing herself before a pier glass) 
when I hold the handkerchief bias, gathering it 
a little beyond the middle, and letting one cor- 
ner fall gracefully over my hand, the lace has 
the effect of strings of small white shells mean- 
dering about the cambric, and only united to it 
by transparent wreaths of woven air.” 

“T cannot see all this, even when you do 
hold the handkerchief bias,” said Mrs. Vernon, 
half smiling, “and you seem to be wasting a 
great deal of good enthusiasm on a pocket hand- 
kerchief.” 

“Oh, mamma!” replied Althea, “if you 
would only take it into your own hands, and 
examine it closely, you would not wonder at my 
admiration.” 

“If its beauties are so minute as to be imper- 
ceptible without a close inspection,” remarked 
Mrs, Vernon, “ it must bea most unsatisfactory 
piece of finery; for I will not do the thing the 
injustice to suppose that it is considered other- 
wise than as a mere ornament.” 

“And so are ear-rings, mamma, and neck- 
laces, and brooches, and all other articles of 
jewellery. They, also, are mere ornaments.” 

“True: and as such I regret that so much 
money should always be expended on them. 
But, to say nothing of the intrinsic value of 
rich jewels, their beauty is well defined, and 
their lustre visible even at a tolerable distance. 
It must be acknowledged that the brilliancy of 
a few rich jewels improves the elegance of a 
fine head and neck, and sets off the whiteness 
of a handsome hand. They certainly add much 
to the splendour of full dress when a lady is of 
proper age to wear it. Thus, when grand cos- 
tume is considered expedient, a rich satin or 
velvet is undoubtedly more magnificent than a 
plain silk. Also, with regard to feathers, flow- 
ers and blond, however costly they may be, they 
still have the advantage of demonstrating at a 
glance their quality and their beauty, and are 
really very ornamental. And I confess that 
lace and fine needle-work make a very pretty 
show in pelerines, collars and cuffs, particularly 
when worn with a dark dress. But does a lady 
look the more beautiful for carrying, gathered 
up in her hand, a piece of cambric, whose de- 
corations and whose value can neither be per- 
ceived nor understood without a close examina- 
tion. There may be much private felicity in 
the innate consciousness of having paid an enor- 
mous sum for the thing; but I know not how 
the glories of an eighty dollar pocket handker- 





chief can be duly manifested to the public, un- 


less the enviable owner should display it to full 
advantage by pinning it over the front of her 
dress, spread out as an apron, the price ticketed 
on one corner. She might, to be sure, affix it 
to a wand, and carry it as a flag, with the mot- 
to, ‘See what J can afford.’ No doubt it would 
attract many followers to her standard.” 

“ Now indeed, mamma,” said Althea, “ you 
are making the subject tooridiculous. But you 
see that elegant handkerchiefs’ are becoming 
universal, at least among all that can possibly 
procure them. Last* winter I met in the street 
a lady leading a little girl, about three years 
old, and to the muff secured to the child’s waist 
by a ribbon, was pinned a handkerchief covered 
with embroidery, and trimmed with a quilling 
of broad lace. The handkerchief was so ar- 
ranged that the whole of it hung down conspi- 
cuously from the end of the muff.” 

“ Poor child!” remarked Mrs. Vernon, “an 
infant sacrifice on the altar of vanity. Every 
new folly is for a while epidemic.” 

“Indeed, mamma,” proceeded Althea, “ this 
sort of epidemic is now so prevalent that it 
seems impossible to resist the contagion ; there- 
fore, we may as well yield to it at once, and be 
like other people. I have long been ashamed 
of my plain cambric handkerchiefs, fine in tex- 
ture as they are. And if I had twenty dozen, I 
would gladly give them all for two or three 
beautiful things like this of Miss Fitzgerald’s.” 

“T am very sorry to hear you talk so foolish- 
ly,” replied Mrs. Vernon, “and I regret that 
this senseless fancy seems to have taken pos- 
session of a mind from which (even young as 
you are) I had hoped better things. Be as- 
sured, however, that you cannot prevail on me 
to gratify this idle longing for embroidered 
handkerchiefs.” 

“Just one then, mamma,” pleaded Althea, 
“T will try to be satisfied with a single one, 
provided it is very elegant, like this.” 

“ Not a single one,” replied her mother, “I 
could not indulge you with sucha handkerchief, 
or indeed with one at fifty or even twenty dol- 
lars, unless I withheld from you things more 
conducive to your rea] happiness. Your father, 
it is true, left quite sufficient to enable you and 
myself to continue living in our accustomed 
manner, with something to spare occasionally 
to a few deserving people, whose lot is less for- 
tunate than our own. You should be satisfied 
at our amply possessing the means of keeping 
house both genteelly and comfortably, (for those 
two words are not always + om, pay of en- 
tertaining our friends in a liberal and -becoming 
style; of dressing as well as American ladies 
ought to dress; and of gratifying ourselves with 
books, prints, music and many other rational 
pleasures; of seeing whatever is curious in the 
city; and of occasional excursions to other 
places. Being in possession of all these enjoy- 
ments, (which, however, can only be afforded 
by observing a due proportion in our various ex- 
penses, and regulating them with proper consis- 
tency) I think, my dear Althea, you may well 
dispense with embroidered pocket handker- 
chiefs.” 

“But mamma,” persisted Althea, “I see 
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very elegant handkerchiefs carried by ladies 
whose circumstances are certainly far inferior 
to ours.” 

“So much the worse,” replied her mother, 
“ these ladies must have made very inconvenient 
and perhaps painful sacrifices to obtain the bau- 
bles. But I am amazed, my dear daughter, at 

our pertinacity on this very foolish subject. 

Do you not recollect how amused you were in 
reading Lady Montague’s account of her visit 
to the Sultana Hafiten, when you came to the 
handkerchiefs or napkins of tiffany beautifully 
worked in flowers of coloured silk, with which 
the Turkish princess and herself wiped their 
hands on washing them after dinner! But Ce- 
sar is waiting to extinguish the last of the lamps. 
We have had ‘something too much of this.’ 
Good night, and give me a kiss, though I do 
refuse to allow you embroidered mouchoirs.” 

Althea smiled, kissed her mother, and ran to 
her own apartment, taking with her Miss Fitz- 
gerald’s handkerchief, which she again spread 
out and surveyed with admiring eyes before she 
folded it up and put it away. 


CHAPTER II. 


Next morning our heroine wrapped the hand- 
kerchief in India paper, put it into her reticule, 
and set out to restore it to Miss Fitzgerald, at 
Mrs. Ranstead’s boarding house, in Broadway. 
There, on seeing Mrs. Ranstead, she found that 
Mr. Fitzgerald and his daughter had departed 
at an early hour on the northern tour, as it is 
called; designing to visit Saratoga, Niagara, 
and Quebec, and return through New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. 

“T thought,” said Althea, “they were not 
going till next week.” 

“That was their intention,” replied Mrs. 
Ranstead, “but after they came home, last 
night, they were persuaded to join a very plea- 
sant party from my house, that had decided on 
setting out this morning.” 

When Althea went home, she consulted her 
mother on the expediency of sending the hand- 
kerchief after Miss Fitzgerald. But Mrs. Ver- 
non, (aware of the risk of its not reaching the 
place of destination, as the movements of Miss 
Fitzgerald and her party were uncertain,) re- 
commended that Althea should take care of 
it till the return of the owner, adding, “if it 
were a plain cambric, it would be well to have 
it washed before restoring it to her.” 

“Oh! mamma,” said Althea, “these exqui- 
sitely delicate handkerchiefs should be washed 
as seldom as possible. No art can ever make 
washed lace look as well as new, and this is 

uilled on so elegantly—indeed, as none but a 

renchwoman can quill. It had best remain as 
it is. I cannot take the responsibility of having 
any thing done to it that may in the slightest 
degree impair its freshness and beauty. Be- 
sides, as these superb handkerchiefs are never 
in reality used, they will bear a great many 
carryings in new white gloves before they be- 
i to look in the least soiled or rumpled. 

here is an art in managing them, as there is 
an art in wearing an India shawl. See—this 
handkerchief looks as nicely now as if it had 
just come out of the store.” 





“ Althea,” said her mother, “ Mrs. Dimsdale 
and Julia have been here, while you were out. 
On Monday they go to Rockaway, for a week 
or two, and they are very pressing that you and 
I shall join their family party on this excursion. 
But I declined, as you know we shall next week 
be expected at your uncle Waltham’s.” 

“Oh! dear mamma,” exclaimed Althea, “I 
had much rather go to Rockaway than to New 
Manchester. I have been repeatedly at New 
Manchester, and never once at Rockaway: 
which is certainly very strange, considering that 
it is but twenty miles from the city. Iam 
really ashamed to acknowledge that I have 
never yet seen the open ocean. And as to these 
New Manchester visits, I must say that I have 
now very little pleasure in them. ang Fey 
always exactly the same thing. Uncle Wal- 
tham has explained to me so often the machinery 
of his cotton mills, and of all other cotton mills 
—present, past, and to come, that he only con- 
fuses, instead of enlightening me ; and the more 
he explains the less I understand. I supposed 
I had quite lost his favour, during our last visit, 
when, after he had been talking to me two or 
three hours about old-fashioned and new-fashion- 
ed machinery, I thought to give him a proof of 
what he calls an inquiring mind, by asking if 
the Jennies were the women-spinners, and the 
Billies the men, and if they all rode to the fac- 
tories on mules. I hoped, after this, that he 
would no longer attempt to combat my igno- 
rance, but next day he returned to the charge 
all the same, and my silly head was again set 
in a whirl with flyers, and rollers, and double- 
speeders; all which he gravely assured me 
were no laughing matters, as, without them, I 
should not have a gown to my back.” 

“Tam sorry your good uncle has taken so 
much pains to so little purpose,” observed Mrs, 
Vernon. 

“ Dear mamma,” proceeded Althea, “ do not 
try to look so serious. You know he is no 
farther my uncle than that his first wife was 
papa’s half-sister.” 

“ Still,” said Mrs. Vernon, “as a kind and 
excellent man, and an old connexion of the 
family, he is entitled to your regard and respect.” 

“ Indeed, mamma, I regard and respect hint’ 
with all my heart. Yet it is so hard to be a 
utilitarian before I am out of my teens. Mais 
le bon temps viendra, and I dare say at five- 
and-twenty I shall quite enjoy New Manches- 
ter, and be fully capable of taking a distin- 
guished part in all the improving conversation 
that is continually progressing between my un- 
cle and his neighbours. For instance, that of 
Mr. Stratum, the geologist, who comes eve 
afternoon and talks about the old red sand- 
stone, and the new sand-stone ; and Mr. Grad- 
ing, who bolts in just after breakfast, with his 
hand full of newspapers, saying, delightedly, 
“There’s another rail-road out, this morning.” 

“ For shame,” said her mother, “ to langh at 
these valuable men. You know not how much 
may be learnt by listening to every one on their 
favourite topics.” a. 

“ Very true, mamma, but it is so fatiguing 
to be kept always on the improve. As to Aunt 
Waltham, she has no fault but that of expecting 
every one to be as faultless as herself, and trying 
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to make them so by perpetual admonitions and 
exhortations. Then her books are all so exceed- 
ingly instructive, that I fall asleep with them in 
my hands, and am at a loss how to answer when 
she catechises me about their contents. I know 
it is very wicked in me to say so, but when I 
was last at aunt Waltham’s I absolutely hated 
Miss Hannah More. Therefore, dear mamma, 
do let me go to Rockaway.” 

To be brief, Mrs. Vernon was finally prevailed 
on to consent, for the first time, to a separati 
from her giddy daughter; permitting Althea to 
accompany the Dimsdales to the sea-shore, 
while she herself made the promised visit to 
New Manchester. ’ 

While Althea was finishing her preparations 
for the excursion, her eye fell upon Miss Fitzge- 
rald’s handkerchief, as it lay smoothly folded in 
one of her drawers. She took it up, looked at 
it again, and wished it hers. “I ought not,” 
thought she, “to trust this handkerchief out of 
my own possession till I can restore it to Miss 
Fitzgerald in person. The house may be rob- 
bed, in our absence, in spite of Cesar’s vigi- 
lance. Somebody may slip in that has false 
keys. Mrs. Milford’s set of emeralds was taken 
out of her dressing-room bureau, in Waverly 
Place, when she had the key with her in Canada. 
And therefore, ‘to make assurance doubly 
sure,’ this ‘ superb article’ shall accompany me 
to Rockaway.” So saying, she placed it in her 
trunk, beneath a pile of her own pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. 


CHAPTER III. 


On Monday, precisely at the appointed hour, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dimsdale, with their daughter 
Julia, stopped at Mrs. Vernon’s door, to convey 
Althea to Rockaway. It being their first sepa- 
ration, (Mrs. Vernon was to go the following 
day to New Manchester,) the eyes of both mo- 
ther and daughter overflowed with tears as they 
bade each other adieu. 

The carriage had crossed the Brooklyn Ferry, 
and proceeded several miles into Long Island, 
before our young heroine could rally her spirits 
so as to bestow due admiration on the beauties 
of the road ; notwithstanding that Mr. Dimsdale 
assiduously directed her notice to various white 
frame mansions, whose architecture savoured of 
the Gothic, with a tonch of the Grecian. He 
also endeavoured to interest her fancy, by point- 
ing out the picturesque scenery of the numerous 
market-grounds; descanting upon the thick luxu- 
riance of the green and feathery carrot-tops; 
the broad beet-leaves veined and stalked with 
red; and the immense purple fruit of the dusky 
melangina plant; also, the fine clusters of Lima 
beans, hanging round their lofty poles; and the 
glossy tufts of vegetable silk bursting from the 
green sheaths of the Indian corn. By degrees, 
however, Althea brightened up, showed a great 
disposition to be enlightened on the subject of 
summer and winter squashes; made, of herself, 
some pertinent remarks on tomatas; and accu- 
rately described the difference between cauli- 
flowers and brocoli. To speak seriously, there 
is, undoubtedly, much real abstract beauty in 
the aspect of a fine plantation of culinary vege- 
tables ; independent of their connexion with the 


When our little party stopped to rest their 
horses at the village of Jamaica, they found 
there the first detachment of an itinerant me- 
nagerie, encamped in an open field on the road- 
side ; and, grazing on the green, were two very 
polite elephants, who at times with their trunks 
handed to each other select tufts of grass. 

While her friends went into the soi-disant 
hotel, and seated themselves in one of the par- 
lours, our heroine, the moment she quitted the 


dn | carriage ran off, with girlish curiosity, to take a 


close view of the elephants, one of which was 
much larger than the other. Almost at the 
same instant a tilbury drove up to the door, and 
two young gentlemen alighted, in one of whom 
Mr. Dimedale recognized his nephew, Temple- 
ton Lansing ; and the other was introduced by 
Lansing as his friend, Mr. Selfridge, lately re- 
turned from Canton. They had been passing a 
day or two at Rockaway, and were now on their 
way back to New York. 

“Where is Althea Vernon?” inquired Mrs, 
Dimsdale. 

“Oh! mamma!” replied Julia, looking out 
at the window, “ yonder she is, close to those 
tremendous elephants, and actually stoopin 
down to examine the ends of their trunks, whic 
they are winding and waving about in the most 
frightful manner.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Dimsdale, smiling, “that 
curiosity, in women, is even stronger than fear.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Dimsdale, “ do, some- 
body, run out and bring Miss Vernon away. It 
terrifies me to see her so near those monstrous 
creatures. Mr. Dimsdale, you must not go. I 
meant the young gentlemen.” 

“ There is no danger, my dear,” observed Mr. 
Dimsdale, “ the elephants are perfectly docile.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied his wife, laying her 
hand on his arm, “but the head of a family 
cannot be too safe.” 

Wyndham Selfridge, at the first intimation, 
had set off to rescue the young lady, followed 
by his companion, whose speed he rapidly out- 
stripped, as Lansing stopped a few moments to 
give some directions to the ostler. When Sel- 
fridge reached the spot, Althea was still bend- 
ing down, intent on the manner in which the 
elephants plucked up the grass with their trunks 
and conveyed it to their mouths; and it was not 
till he addressed her by name, that she was 
aware of his presence. Althea started, and 
hastily raised her head: her bormet falling back 
gave him a full view of one of the prettiest 
faces he had ever seen, and at that moment he 
became a convert to the belief in love at first 
sight. Selfridge was a very handsome young 
man, and Althea blushed beneath his gaze as 
she eagerly adjusted her bonnet. 

«Excuse me, Miss Vernon,” said Selfridge, 
“T am commissioned by Mrs. Dimsdale to rescue 
you from all possibility of danger, by bringing 
you away from the vicinity of these animals, 
whose enormous size and immense power are 
almost enough to shake the confidence of a 
young lady in the placidity of their dispositions.” 

At this moment, Templeton Lansing came up, 
and introduced Miss Vernon to Mr. Selfridge. 
Then, putting her arm within his own, he con- 
ducted her towards the inn, his friend walking 
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enjoyments of the table. 





on her other side. 
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“Were you not afraid, Miss Vernon,” said 
Lansing, “to approach so near those stupen- 
dous creatures ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied Althea, “or I 
should not have done so. The elephant, I be- 
lieve, is one of the most amiable, as well as the 
most intelligent of quadrupeds, seeming per- 
fectly aware that though ‘ it is excellent to have 
a giant’s strength, it is villanous to use it as a 
giant.’” 

“A fine girl!” thought Selfridge. “ Sense— 
energy—knowledge of Shakspeare ; and, withal, 
so extremely beautiful.” 

By the time they entered the parlour, where 
the Dimsdales were awaiting them, Selfridge 
regretted exceedingly that he was on his way 
to the city, and had serious thoughts of pro- 
posing to his companion to turn back and ac- 
company the party to Rockaway. His eyes 
sparkled when this was actually suggested by 
Mrs. Dimsdale ; her husband reminded Lansing 
that it was now the dull season in Pearl street, 
and that his partner was fully competent to su- 
perintend business. As to Selfridge, he was, 
just now, quite at leisure, not having yet deter- 
mined, since his recent return from China, 
whether he should establish himself in New 
York, or in his native place, Boston. Finally, 
it was arranged that the two young men should 
go back to Rockaway. 

Having partaken of a little collation, and 
rested the horses, the ladies and Mr. Dimsdale 
resumed their seats in the carriage; the young 
gentlemen preceding them in the tilbury, where 
Selfridge was unusually silent and abstracted, 
not hearing the half that was addressed to him 
by his companion, and giving vague and uncon- 
nggied replies. 

See that squirrel running along the fence,” 
said Lansing, pointing with his whip. 

“Is she intimate with your cousin, Miss Dims- 
dale?” inquired Selfridge. 

“| suppose you are talking of Miss Vernon,” 
replied Lansing. “ Yes, I believe so—I think 
they were school-mates. I have met Miss Ver- 
non several times at my aunt Dimsdale’s, and I 
have an indistinct recollection of having danced 
with her somewhere.” 

“Insensible fellow!” exclaimed Selfridge, 
“to have any doubts on such a subject.” 

“Are you going to fall in love with Miss 
Vernon?” asked Lansing. 

“ Yes—I have begun already.” 

“Let me counsel you,” resumed Lansing, 
“to keep your love to yourself, till you have had 
time to become well acquainted with the lady. 
Do not—by a boyish precipitancy, unworthy a 
man of six-and-twenty—involve yourself in an 
engagement with a young girl whom you may 
afterwards find incompetent to ensure your hap- 
piness in married life. I confess that appearances 
are highly in favour of Miss Vernon; but still she 
may be in reality as frivolous and heartless as 
little Rosa Fielding, who, after tantalizing me a 
whole year, married the fine house and fine equi- 
page of old Gumbledon, who is fat, gouty, deaf, 
and aged sixty-five. Then there was my first 
love, the elegant Eugenia Beaumont, whom I 
thought the most refined and the most intellec- 
tual of her sex: did she not jilt me for a rich 





half so good looking, and promised to take her 
on the grand tower, and give her plenty of dia- 
monds, and have her represented (as he called it) 
at all the courts in Europe. Depend upon it, Sel- 
fridge, every woman isa paradox. All my ex- 
perience of them goes to prove that they are 
only consistent in inconsistency.” : 

“So are men,” replied Selfridge; “but let 
us change the subject. Do you see that flock 
hof white cranes, rising together from yonder 
salt-marsh ?” 

In the mean time, the travellers in the carriage 
proceeded on their way ; and Althea Vernon, who 
had heard much of the distinguishing features of 
thie sea-coast, expected to find the face of the 
country wild, arid and rocky, with no vegetation 
but a little coarse and scanty grass, and a few 
bent and stunted pines. But in this part of 
Long Island the land was very productive, and 
in good cultivation; and the trees numerous, 
tall, and of such varieties as denoted a fertile 
soil, At length they were apprized of the vi- 
cinity of the ocean by the appearance of a dis- 
tant vessel, beyond an opening in the woods; 
and soon a mast, a sail, and a flag, glancing be- 
hind the trees, were objects of frequent recur- 
rence. Still the vegetation continued fine, and 
the ground level, with not a stone to be seen; 
and Mr. Dimsdale facetiously informed Althea 
that the place was called Rockaway because all 
the rocks were away from it. 

The twilight was now gathering round them ; 
the sea-air blew fresh and chilly, and the ladies 
drew down their veils, and wrapped their shawls 
more closely. The lights in the returning fish- 
ing-boats gleamed upon the dark expanse of the 
ocean, and the roar of the surf was distinctly 
heard. They passed a few small white houses, 
whose windows were bright with their cheerful 
evening fires: and ina few minutes our heroine 
and her friends arrived at the lofty portico of the 
Marine Hotel, where Lansing and Selfridge 
were waiting to receive thein. 


To be continued. 
————— - 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
RECOLLECTIONS ; 
AS CAUGHT FROM A SPIRIT’S STORY. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


He told of other hearts—a mother’s love ! 
Changeless ; and stronger than the grasp of death 
A passion holy as its home above, : 

And mingling with each hush’d and anxions breath, 
A mother’s love! to naught on earth allied, 

To draw its wond’rous fervour from its fount— 
Still holier and deeper as ’tis tried— 

On wings that never weary, taught to mount; 

Of that repressless power, earth’s hate and scorn 
But lift to loftier tone, when other hopes are gone ! 


A mother’s love ! thet through the heaving deep— 
The ocean of existence, unconfined, 

Its flowing on and upward still will keep— 

That unsubdued expansion of the mind ! 

Like Arethusa’s fabled fount of old, 

That through the cavern’d earth and ocean sea 
Led up its waters, still as clear and cold, 

And as unmingled in their purity, 

As when they startled from their deep repose, 





vulgarian, that told her he never saw nobody 





And from the unfathomed chaos of the waves arose ! 
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Then Hate a history unveil’d. He told 
Of two whose hearts grew callous with their years, 
Touch’d by that madd’ning malady of gold, 
That while it desecrates, the spirit sears ; 
And they were brothers—but the murky cloud 
That veil’d each heart, like gloom of Erebus, 
Hung o’er their prayerless household as a shroud, 
Blighting their sad existence like a curse, 
Till, seorning mercy, they were left to dic, 

With malediction’s curling lip, and flashing eye ! 


And Persecution, with its sword and brand, 
He pictured in his story—fiend of wrath, 
That with a festering heart and bigot hand, 
Swept through an empire on its bloody path, 
Mask’d as Religion—with fanatic voice, 
It summon’d armies in its deadly wake, 
* Neath Inquisition’s banners did rejoice, 
And strode exulting round the pile and stake— 
Changing God’s temple to a very tomb, 

And worship for a jubilee of grief and gloom. 


I ponder’d as I listen’d to the tale 

Of Hatred and of Vengeance, till I thought, 

Beneath their ban how many brows grew pale, 

That, but for them, the fight of Faith well fought, 

Had brighten’d as they pass'd into the sky ! 

How many brothers’ hands, alas! were stained 

With the dim plague-spots of malignity, 

That, as their stifled sympathies had wan’d 

Grew darker and yet deeper, till they spread, 
Over the whole, like black corruption o’er the dead ! 


_—— 
ORMOND GROSVENOR.* 


A TRAGEDY. 


BY MRS. HALE. 
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Oxmond Grosvenor, protege of Col. Hayne, and Grandson 
of the Earl of Rochdale. 

Cou. Hayne, an officer in the American Army. 

Loxp Rawvon, Commander of the British troops in South 
Carolina. 

Cou. Batrour, a British officer. 

Str Witiiam Sraniey, Agent of the Earl of Rochdale. 

Svuttivan, a Bostonian, and friend of Grosvenor. 

Gen. Marton, the South Carolinian Patriot. 


— i friends of Hayne and Patriots. 


Epwakrp, son of Col. Hayne, 12 years old. 
Trask, a New England Volunteer. 
KINLOcK, Rifl in Marion’ 

Sutmons, { Riflemen in Marion's troop. 

Morray, an English soldier, and agent of Col. Balfour. 
Gao.er, Orricers, Soutpiers, SERVANTS. 


Mrs. Rutiener, wife of an exiled patriot, and sister-in- 
law of Col. Hayne. 

Juiia, sister of Ormond Grosvenor. 
Cauista, daughter of Mrs. Rutledge. 
Children of Col. Hayne. 

Scene—the City of Charleston—afterwards the country and 
camp of Marion. 

ACT I. 


Scene I.—A Street in the city of Charleston. Time, 
Night. 
[Enter Trask, stealthily, followed by Sullivan.} 
Trask. This way; keep in the shadow of the 
street ; 
We'll soon be out of danger. 
Sullivan. Are you sure 
Our steps have not been watched? I would not 
care, 
But Julia’s brother nfust not be discovered. 
You say that search is making through the city ? 
Trask. Ay, that’s the rumour. Rawdon, as I hear, 
Has offered largely if he may but find 


* This drama was written to illustrate the spirit of 
the American Revolution ; or the struggle between 
the principles of civil Liberty—then first developing 
their power in this country—and the preseriptive pri- 
vileges of aristocratic domination in the old world. 





Where Grosvenor harbours ; and it is presumed, 
That, dead or living, he will soon be seized. 
Sullivan. Not while I hold my sword. Let me 
but join him— 
The pistols are in order. 
Trask. Excellent. 
But how can two maintain the deadly strife 
Against a host ? There is no hope, no chance, 
And if you’re taken, breaking your parole— 
Sullivan. Oh! never count the chances of defeat— 
In a good cause, for country or for friend, 
Do battle with the world. My dearest friend 
Is now in peril. Never talk to me 
Of danger—prudence—’tis the tories’ cant. 
Trask. True; but a soldier’s honour ; his 
Sullivan. Is sacred, and I’ve kept it. 
thanks, 
Thy violated pledge has set us free. 
He broke the compact, forcing us to join 
The strife against our country. He shall find 
*Tis death to take the lion by the beard, 
Though hunted to his den. 
Trask. But pray remember 
Your feeble health; ’t will screen you from the 
service. 
Sul. Away! I am ashamed New England’s son 
Should bear such shuffling heart. ’Tis true my 
strength 
Accords not with the spirit of my mind, 
Or instantly I'd join bold Marion’s band— 
Heavens! how my heart thrills while I speak his 
name : 
Defender of his country! Freeman! Patriot! 
How glorious are those titles when deserved : 
They lift the soul above the frowns of fate ; 
Or give it strength to wrestle with the storm ; 
As the firm-rooted oak, whose sheltering arms 
Protects the fragile plants that flourish near, 
I tell thee, were it mine to choose my rank, 
I'd sooner wear those titles, nobly won, 
Than be born sovereign of a world of slaves. 
There’s nothing great but noble deeds; nor good, 
Save virtues that adorn and bless mankind. 
We live not till we take the happiness 
Of others in our estimate of life ; 
O, Marion feels life’s energy, its scope : 
And measureless, as Freedom’s blessings flow, 
He pours the tide of his benevolence. 
The wrongs of his insulted, wasted land, 
The sufferings of his countrymens—’tis these 
That nerve his arm; no selfish passion stirs. 
And is he not a true philanthropist, 
Who hazards poverty, and wounds, and death, 
To serve his fellow men? I'll join him soon. 
Trask. 1’ll bear you company ; and glad to hear 
That I may go with honour. Thank you, sir, 
Your argument was lawyer-like ; I wish 
Your father could have heard its eloquence, 
Twas so much like his own. But all your race 
Are gifted with choice phrases, and smooth speech. 
Hark! the alarm is given. Fly! follow me. 
[A noise within; firing, alarms. Trask and Sul- 
livan rush out as a number of British soldiers 
are entering by the opposite door.) 


ole— 


awdon, 


Scene II1—[{An apartment in the house of Mrs. 


Rutledge. Mrs. Rutledge standing in a mourn- 
ful attitude beside a table, with a miniature in 
her — 
Mrs. Rutledge. It is the same: and such a smile 
he wore 
When on our nuptial morn he gave me this. 
How short the time; it seems but yesterday ; 
As fancy brings the gay and glowing scene, 
Bright hours of love, of hope, and happiness. 
Why must stern terror raise his fierce rebuke, 
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And say that all have fled? *Tis even so. 
The long, long days of sorrow lay their chain 
Heavy with doubt and dread upon my soul ; 
And per drag the weary burden on. 
O, could I see the end, and know the aim 
Which these accumulated woes will bear 
Upon my country’s destiny—I’d bow, 
If *twere for good, and welcome every pang. 
But thus to suffer, and, perhaps in vain. 
O, my loved husband! are thy sufferings vain, 
Thy sacrifices vain! Forbid it, Heaven, 
[Enter Calista in haste, with an open letter.) 
Calista. Mother! my dear mother— 
Mrs. Rutledge. My child, Calista— 
Why fright me thus? your cheek is pale, you 
tremble, 
I thought, my love, our hearts were bankrupt now, 
And feeliug’s tribute we no more could pay : 
That grief and fear, and horror would pass by, 
Like known and common things. What would 
you tell? 
Calista. Here is—a letter—from the British chief. 
Mrs. Rutledge. What seeks he now? the 
murderer ; tyrant, ha! 
I have no more a husband and a brother, 
Whose blood or banishment might glut his rage. 
Calista. My dearest mother, do not be alarmed. 
Now let me take the picture. "Tis my father. 
How calm he looks! he bade us too, be calm, 
And hope, and pray. 
Mrs. Rutledge. | And we will pray, Calista, 
God of the perishing, we cry to thee. 
O, make thy red right arm our strong defence, 
Nor let oppression triumph! O, my heart 
Is swelled to bursting, and my tears must flow. 
I would not murmur at the bitterest cup, 
Heaven’s kindness, for my trial, might appoint ; 
But miseries heaped by men, by scoffing foes— 
Oh, these are adder-tongued, and sting the soul 
Till patience seems a sin. And yet, Calista, 
We must be calm. Now let me see the letter. 
I well.remember your dear father’s words, 
His last injunction, ay, the smile he wore ; 
He would not that the enemy should know 
A triumph o’er his mind; and so he went, 
An exile, as on pleasant journey bound, 
And with the farewell kiss no words he spake, 
Save these, “ be calm and pray.” 
Calista. We have much need 
To reason now in calmness—we are tried. 
The British chief another victim seeks, 
And on the martyred Hayne would doubly wreak 
Revenge and death! and he would bribe our hande 
To deal the wound. 
Mrs. Rutledge. What, we wound Hayne? my 
friend, 
Your father’s friend! our brother, too! Could he 
Insult us thus? What does he say? the letter. 
Calista. Rawdon, it seems, has gathered from his 


spies 
That Ormond Grosvenor is within the city, 
And here—my mother, what could make him judge 
So meanly of our souls, that he would bribe 
‘The traitor’s part from us? but here he offers 
If we with Ormond will persuasion use 
To yield himself, no evil shall befall him. 
And the commissioners shall be instructed 
To spare the forfeit of our fair estate. 
The forfeit! , this fiend of wealth that gives 
The gloss of happiness to outward show, 
Yet the heart with poverty and baseness. 
Mrs. oe I do not comprehend—but let me 
read. 
Ah, here it is explained: and this I knew. 
Calista, it is time you, too, should know— 
Young Grosvenor is the heir of titled splendour, 





*Tis to restore him to his rank and lineage 
Lord Rawdon seeks him now. 

Calista. Rank and title! 
How should the kinsman of my uncle Hayne 
Be heir to rank? And Julia, is she, too, 

Of noble lineage? She is Ormond’s sister ? 

Mrs. Rutledge. Ay, both were children of a British 

lady. 
Poor a. aN she died broken-hearted, cursed 
By her own father. 

Calista. O, what crime deserved 
An earthly punishment so horrible ? 

Mrs. Rutledge. Ask you what crime deserved a 

father’s curse ? 
It was humility, a love that stooped 
Beneath her rank, and wedded a poor man. 

Calista. And worthless—was he not ? 

Mrs. Rutledge. Oh, no—his mind 
Was a pure fountain of the loftiest thought, 
Where Truth might see her image undefiled ; 

And if the high-souled ardour that would dare 
All perils, penalties at honour’s call, 
And the rich virtues of the heart had power 
To stamp the patent of nobility, 
He had taken precedence in princely halls. 
But he was poor, and lowly-born, and lived 
Where merit must be heralded by birth, 
Or bought with gold. 
Calista. And yet he was beloved. 
Mrs. Rutledge. He was, and loved in such 
sincerity 
As rank and wealth might never yet obtain ; 
And by a peerless beauty ; an only child, 
The Earl of Rochdale’s daughter. I have seen 
Many a lovely woman, never one 
So fair, even in her faded loveliness, 
As this sweet victim of a father’s pride. 
Calista. And yet she died! The loveliest must 


die. 
Mrs. Rutledge. Yes, in this city, in this house she 
died. 
Driven from her father’s door, denied the alms 
Bestowed on lying beggars; her husband seized 
For a paltry debt, incurred to save his wife 
And son, their little Ormond, from the famine, 
Which pines unheeded in that land of lords, 
Where luxury laughs loud, and drowns the groans 
Despairing sorrow heaves; and bloated wealth 
Treads down the poor, as they were only made 
To toil and die. 
Calista. They are called Christians. 
Can such do this? Or does the love of gold 
Make all men Jews in spirit? Imprisoned 
Was he? 
Mrs. Rutledge. He was; and there he must have 
died, 
Had not the generous Hayne, in London then, 
Redeemed him, paid the debt, and brought him here, 
With his wife and son, and made them share 
His fortune. Ah, he was a generous man! 
When such are rich it seems as angels reigned ; 
But there are sorrows angels cannot soothe, 
Such were the elder Grosvenor’s. He had felt 
That withering grief, which eats into the soul— 
The consciousness of injuring her he loved. 
O, the deep sickness of the wounded mind! 
Self torturing, self-consuming !—it is dreadful! 
Calista. Did he die too? 
Mrs. Rutledge. He did—and such a death! 
When I recall the mournful tragedy, 
The deep sad scenes which passed without a show, 
I feel how impotent is earthly justice. 
’Tis only trust in heaven that can reconcile 
Such dark, mysterious passages of lite. 
Two noble-hearted beings sacrificed 
On the vile altar of unholy pride. 
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Calista. How did they bear their fate ? 
Mrs. Rutledge. With tender patience ; 
Each sorrowing for the other, and alone 
Feeling the wound that pierced the one beloved. 
O, night and day the gentle lady hung 
O’er her sick husband’s couch: and she would smile, 
Wiping the clammy drops from off his brow, 
And pass her slender fingers through his hair, 
As ’twere in playfulness, and in soft tones, 
Beguiling as the melody of heaven, 
Would talk of his recovery, and of hopes, 
And happiness in store; and he’d smile too. 
But when he slumbered came her agony. 
Then on his sunken features she would gaze, 
And then go forth, and wring her hands and weep. 
’Tis a sad sight to watch the breaking heart— 
It almost broke my own. 
Calista. O, could there not 
Be found some remedy? You surely tried. 
Mrs. Rutledge. All, every thing, Calista, was 
essayed 
That skill and anxious friendship could devise, 
That love and prayer might urge; all was in vain. 
Calista. How did she bear his death? 
Mrs. Rutledge. They died together : 
On the self-same day. She was not left alone. 
That favour to their constancy was granted. 
They were one in death! I would that the old lord, 
Her father, could have seen them as they lay 
Shrouded in death’s cold beauty ; ’t was a sight 
To call forth tears from stones. 
Calista. 
An helpless infant ? 
Mrs. Rutledge. Ay, orphaned at her birth. 
Poor little Julia! well she never knew 
The clouds of sorrow that hung o’er her morn, 
The tears that bathed her infant brow: it seemed 
As though she were baptized the child of grief. 
I feared ’twas ominous, yet she has been 
A gay, sweet-tempered one; and ne’er till now 
Has felt affliction. 
Calista. Does not Ormond know 
His kindred, and his country? does he deem 
My uncle his relation? 
Mrs. Rutledge. Not so—the boy 
Had the quick instinct of a passionate heart, 
And such learn sorrow’s lesson all too soon ; 
‘The feelings are prompt tutors. His young soul 
Brooded o’er all the tears his mother shed, 
And when they died, father and mother died, 
It seemed the mountain load of all their griefs 
And all their wrongs had been transferred to him. 
And long and painfully my heart was tried 
By the poor pining boy. 
Calista. Did he fall sick? 
Mrs. Rutledge. At heart, stricken sorely, and at 
times he’d show 
A temper fierce and stubborn, as if he were 
Wrestling for strength to meet some dreaded foe ; 
And then in uncomplaining sadness sit 
The live-long day. He never told his thoughts: 
But since that time I look on childhood’s sports, 
And bless their joyousness, and pray that ne’er 
The shadow of our woes may hide their sun. 
Calista Oh! could he not be comforted! be 
soothed ? 
I would have told him all those cruel men, 
Who wronged his father, would be left of God 
To sin and desolation; and that he 
Would yet be blessed, and happy, and—beloved. 
Mrs. Rutledge. He would not hear it. Hayne 
essayed the task 
In tenderest words, ’twas as a sword had pierced 
A cankering wound. It seems as now I heard 
His shriek of agony. Poor child, he begged us 
Never to name his country or his kindred ; 


Julia was then 





And from that hour they never have been named. 
But now I must break through this long restraint. 
Calista (in alarm). You will not give the letter— 
Mrs. Rutledge. Indeed I must. 
Grosvenor shall know the high estate which waits 
him; 
*T would not be wond’rous should he prize it now. 
Titles and wealth have many syren charms ; 
The soul that can withstand them will deserve— 
Calista. What? my dear mother. 
Mrs. Rutledge. Our confidence. 
{Exit Mrs. Rutledge. 
Calista (alone). My mother thinks I love him. 
Tis not so. 
We always have been friends, were playmates, too. 
I love him as a friend, a cousin. But 
No other love. Will he go? My mother seemed 
To think he might be dazzled with a title. 
He'll be called ‘lord !’ I’d rather have him ‘Ormond.’ 
What charm has greatness when there is no heart 
That shares our sympathy? What worth has gold, 
Unless it purchase blessings for our friends ? 
He has no friends in England—none ; not one. 
But here—O, Freedom’s children all are friends ; 
He will not go. [Exit Calista. 
ACT IL. 

Scene I.—An apartment in Hayne’s house. 
[Enter Julia in agitation, Mrs. Rutledge, and Ca- 
lista following.} 

Julia. Yes, I will go, and kneel, and weep, and 
pray— 
*T will be no acting, ours is real grief; 
The little children too. You do not think 
Our suit can be denied when thus ’tis urged. 
Calista. Never—unless their bosoms are of flint. 
Mrs. Rutledge. O, war is cruel hearted: and the 


man 
Who in the private walks of life was kind, 
Even to the nursing mother’s tender fears ; 
Who started at a funeral knell, and walked 
With slow, sad step, and sympathizing eye, 
When the hearse passed with one he never knew— 
Why he, when war’s stern strength is on his soul, 
Will stalk in apathy o’er slaughtered friends, 
Counting the dead and dying, as their loss 
Were all computed by the numbers slain. 
I fear, I fear; but yct we must not shrink, 
Nor leave untried one means that breathes of hope. 
Were Ormond here 

Julia. He could do nothing. 
Blessed be heaven, he is not here to suffer ; 

His frank, proud heart would spurn all supplication, 

He would defy the Briton, and would fall 

Beneath his vengeance. Yes! I thank my God 

That Grosvenor has escaped. 

(Aknocking is heard at the door. They listen in silence 
and consternation. The knocking is resumed, and 

@ voice asks admittance.) 

Mrs. Rutledge. Who can it be? 

Julia (rushing to the door). "Tis he! O, merey ! 

*tis my brother’s voice. 
[She opens the door—Grosvenor and Sullivan enter.] 
O, Ormond! you are lost. Lord Rawdon’s spies 
Are in pursuit. Where will you fly ? where hide? 
Grosvenor. Let them come on, an army if they 
list— 
I do not fly while he remains in fetters. 
When is his hour of doom ? 

Julia. ‘To-morrow—morning— 
At the seventh hour. My brother, is there hope ? 
Or do you rashly throw your life away ? 

How can you succour him? 

Grosvenor. I know not, Julia. 

But stern resolve shall point the destined way. 
There’s no impossibility to him 
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Who stands prepared to conquer every hazard. 
The fearful are the failing. Even now 

A hope, that, when I came within the city, 

I had not counted, dawns upon my soul. 

I go to prove its promise. 





Julia. Stay, brother! 
+ Calista. Ormond, stay 
Mrs. Rutledge. A moment to your friends— 


We have prepared one trial more to move 
The heart of Rawdon, and it must prevail. 
In mourning robes the children are arrayed— 
Poor things! they well may mourn. And they shall go, 
With Julia and myself, and we wili kneel 
Grosvenor. Kneel to the whirlwind when it 
sweeps in fury ! 
Kneel to the ocean when an earthquake heaves it! 
Kneel to the starving tiger! brutes may listen, 
The elements be moved at pity’s pleading, 
As easy as the chafed and ruthless tyrant. 
No—Rawdon thirsts for blood, and he shall have it. 
I go to offer up my own—my hope 
Rests on the eagerness I hear he shows 
To hunt me out. Sister, friends, farewell. 
Julia. Brother, stay! Let us go first. We’llplead— 
His life and your’s at stake—oh, we will plead ! 
We will not be denied. Calista, Sullivan, 
Will ye not stay my brother, till we’ve tried 
To melt the tyrant’s heart? till Rawdon hears us? 
Mrs. Rutledge. Julia, forbear; give me a moment’s 
converse— 
I have a secret, Ormond, for thine ear. 
(Mrs. Rutledge shows Grosvenor the letter.) 
Julia (to Sullivan). Why should the rage of 
Rawdon be directed 
To crush my brother? He hath not taken arms: 
Tis true his speech is bitter, and his hate 
Of our oppressors has been hotly spoken— 
Can these wild words, the agony of spirit, 
Wrung from him when he learned the awful doom 
Which threatened our kind guardian, our best friend, 
Can these be deemed a crime deserving death ? 

Sullivan. It is a mystery, but rest assured 
Thy brother shall not perish unrevenged. 

Julia. Ay, that is man’s reliance : he’ll revenge: 
And so he braces up his mind to bear. 

But we have softer natures, and the dart 
That thrills a human bosom gives us pain— 
I never see a wounded enemy, 

Or hear of foe slain on the battle field, ‘ 

But I bethink me of his pleasant home, 

And how his mother and his sisters watch 
The tidings from America. Poor souls! 

I’ve often wept to think how they must weep. 
Now I have sorrows, and it seems as though 
No heart shared mine. 

Sullivan (taking her hand). O, did I dare to breathe 
The feelings of my soul! Command my sword, 
My life. hat shall I do to give you comfort ? 

Mrs. Rutledge (coming forward). Ormond has 

been persuaded. He will wait 
Till we have made petition. Come away. 
The time is waning, and each numbered hour 
Seems shorter, as the term of all draws nigh. 
And thus *twould be with life, its limit known: 
*Tis a kind shroud that veils futurity, 
And lets us live in hopes of better days. 
Even now that hope sustains me. Julia, come. 
_ [Exit Mrs. Rutledge, Julia, and Calista. 

Sullivan (following). Can I not aid you in this 

pious duty ? 
I would Lord Rawdon were beneath my sword! 
He should be humble, ay, and learn to plead 
Till mercy’s voice were welcome to his ear. 
The lesson learned he would not soon forget. 
The proud and prosperous little reck of mercy. 








Grosvenor (alone—Lord Rawdon’s letter in his 

hand). Wealth, and titled grandeur, and the homage 

The world accords to those who tread life’s path, 

As they were privileged to hold the way, 

(Because, forsooth, their fathers had a name,) 

And thrust with scorn each newer race aside : 

(Base world, man’s merit is not in his name ;) 

Why, these distinctions wait upon my will. 

I have had dreams of greatness—glorious dreams, 

How I would play the lord—how I would spurn 

The littleness of that false pride which seeks 

To build on fictious honours its renown : 

How I would lend my influence to suppress 

The haughtiness of pedigree, and teach 

That brain, not blood, is test of noble birth. 

What is so noble as a mind endowed 

With high capacities and virtuous aims? 

And these are Nature’s gifts, and Culture’s fruits, 

Bestowed, acquired, in every rank and age. 

The ruffian warriors of the olden times 

Boisterous as winter, and with minds as hard 

And barren as the frozen wilderness,— 

Did such as these exclusive right 

To patent Nature for nobility ? 

And to their silly, sinning offspring grant 

A perpetuity of dignities 

To the end of time? a charter of that power 

Which only should be placed in hands that wield 

The public destinies for public good ; 

And a monopoly of fame and praise, 

Which talents and true nobleness should gain? 

O, foolish men! because your fathers bowed 

To a vile idol, must ye still fall down 

And deem the clod they worshipped is divine? 

I would not join this throng; I would not be 

A common bubble on a common stream. 

I meant to spurn the trappings of that rank, 

I knew would sometime wait me, and assert 

The dignity of free and fearless man, 

Holding his title by the gift of God— 

And rendering homage only at His throne. 

But Hayne shall not be sacrificed—my pride, 

My mother’s wrongs and sufferings—and the deep 

And branding insults which my father bore, 

Oh, these I must forego—but not forget. 

I'll think no more. My fancy brings such scenes 

As shake my soul—yet they shall not subdue. 

*Tis a hard task to curb the angry spirit— 

To smile on those we scorn, speak villains fair, 

And be the sycophant we have abhorred : 

And yet, my benefactor shall be saved 

At any price, save that of—self-dishonour. 

[Exit Grosvenor. 

Scene II.—Lord Rawdon’s quarters inthe city. A 

splendid apartment. Lord Rawdon, Colonel Bal- 

four, and Sir Robert Stanley sitting round a din- 

ner table. Cloth removed, and table covered with 

bottles, glasses, &c. 

Rawdon. Come, fill your glasses up, and let us 
drink 

Confusion to the Rebels. Would their chief 

Were now within my grasp, I’d send his soul— 

To hell, to-morrow—with the dastard Hayne. 

Traitors are always cowards. 

Stanley. Nay, my lord, 

Disparage not your own right noble deeds, 

Contemning thus the foe. *Tis true they lack 

The dignity of courage, that belongs 

To those who wield sword for majesty. 

The lofty honour of a king can throw 

A lustre round the meanest loyal name, 

That fights beneath his banners. Yet these men 

Have shown what they might be, were they but 

trained, 

And taught their duty; witness Bunker Hill, 





[Exit Sullivan. 


And Saratoga, and Fort Moultrie, held 
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*Gainst fearful odds. Such deeds as these would gain, 
In the right cause, the praise of Spartan valour. 
Balfour. Ay, true—they did fight then—but that 
was naught 
Save selfish instinct that a slave might feel 
To shield his own poor pittance. They have been, 
So long indulged, and freed from ail restraints, 
That the immunities our gracious kings 
Were pleased to grant for their encouragement, 
They have th’ effrontery to claim as rights : 
And so they battle for a paltry tax, 
Just as a boor would fight to save his shed. 
*Tis plain such narrow feelings must produce 
A policy as mean in public acts. 
Rawdon. And thus we find they have no 
sentiments 
In unison. No bond save selfish aims. 
Balfour. And we must treat them as we would 
a band 
Of lawless depredators; make them fear, 
Each for himself, and thus dissolve their Union, 
And show their patriotic boasts are smoke. 
Let power but rise, as the wind sweeps in wrath, 
The mass like vapours will dissolve and scatter, 
And England’s sway more firmly will be fixed ; 
As conquered, not as colonists, we’ll treat 
Their last submission. 
Stanley. Well, I may be wrong— 
But still I feel that British clemency, 
So long our boast, should not be cancelled now. 
I know they’re rebels, and I grant they've sinned, 
But ’tis in Freedom’s name—and we should pause, 
Lest trampling out our brother’s light, we crush 
The flame by which we walk in our own land. 
Rawdon. These men deserve no favour. They 
are stubborn, 
Stiff-necked as Israel, and for cunning wiles, 
The Greeks before old Troy, compared with Yankees, 
Were as Parolles to Bertram. I hate them— 
I'll humble their proud hearts—I have already— 
They’ve plead for Hayne: even ladies fair have 
deigned 
To send their names to move me. Let them send 
The names of all the angels, I care not ; 
He dies to-morrow. 
(Enter Servant.) 
Servant. Some ladies desire admittance to your 
lordship. 
Rawdon. I'll not admit them. More pleading 
fools, I trow, 
To beg again for the vile traitor’s pardon. 
Stanley. "Twould please me much to see them. I 
have heard 
That Carolina’s dames are passing fair : 
And doubtless they have sent their fairest here, 
That is, if they are shrewd as you report them, 
They know the magic of a melting eye, 
Dissolving in soft pity’s lustrous light, 
The wooing of the tender tone in prayer, 
Breathed from soft lips that seem to hesitate, 
As conscious their own loveliness is speech. 
And then the clasped white hand, and drooping head, 
And heaving bosom, and the tremulous sigh— 
Beshrew me, Rawdon, I would scarce refuse 
Such lovely pleader, should she come to ask 
The rendering up my friends to death—much less 
When ’tis to spare her own she brings her suit. 
Rawdon. Stanley, you do not know this rebel race. 
Why this same drooping damsel you depict, 
Will emulate the Roman’s haughtiest style, 
And prate of liberty—and place the sword 
In her rebel lover’s hand, and bid him fight, 
And lavish all her smiles to cheer his heart. 
Balfour. But on our honourable corps she’ll turn 
The glance of cool contempt, and pass us by, 
Curling her pretty lip in high disdain, 
As we were all unworthy to be named. 





Rawdon. By heaven! it has rejoiced my heart to 


see 
How these same haughty dames have been subdued, 
And when they kneel and plead—then I repay 
Their scorn with interest. But you shall find 
How I can play the avenger. Let them come in. 
[Exit servant. 
(Enter Mrs, Rutledge, followed by Edward Hayne, 
a boy of 12 years, and his three little sisters, hand 
in hand,—then Julia, with Hayne’s youngest child 
an infant of two years, in her arms—all clad in 
mourning.) 
Mrs. Rutledge. Lord Rawdon ? 
Rawdon. I am he: 
(The children and Julia kneel before him.) 
Edward. Spare my father! 
Little girls. My father—my dear father, O spare 
my father! 
Julia. I kneel with one who cannot speak his suit. 
Look on this innocent suppliant, my lord,— 
See how he smiles, unconscious of the fate 
That threatens his dear father. Do not tear 
From this sweet child his only stay—his mother is 
dead. 
O, let our prayers and tears prevail, and grant 
The father to his children—so when death 
Shall lay his cold hand on thy sinking frame, 
The thought of this kind mercy will sustain 
Thy heart to meet the Judge, who bids forgive, 
And we shall be forgiven. In that dread hour 
Our blessings, like sweet incense, will arise, 
Our thanks will seem a melody, a light, 
Shedding upon thy soul the hopes of heaven. 
Rawdon. I had presumed my fixed resolve was 
known, 
And that no farther efforts would be made 
To change what is determined, and shall be. 
Let those who fear the spray the torrent flings 
Retrace their steps—I cross the stream, howe’er 
Its brawling may disturb me. Know the man, 
For whom you plead, has been adjudged to die ? 
His crimes, rebellion, treason, well deserve 
The sentence, and the majesty of law 
Shall have its victim. He dies—the traitor! 
Edward (starting up). My father is no traitor— 
he is good— 
I wish all men were so. He only sought 
To serve his country: and I would fight, too, 
Had I a sword. He is no traitor !—(menacingly.) 
Rawdon (turning to Stanley). There, see the 
spirit of this mutiny. 
It has pervaded, poisoned all the land : 
Old men and children, and the women, too, 
Are traitors, and his majesty may deem 
We take no note, when we forbear to punish. 
Leave me—your prayer accords not with my duty. 
Mrs. Rutledge. Had you a father? Were you 
e’er a child? 
A little helpless innocent, who clung 
When danger threatened, to a mother’s breast, 
Secure, that there was shelter? O, what shield 
Like parent’s love to guard the child from harm ? 
And will you rend the last defence away 
From these poor infants? on their tender heads 
Pour out the vials of war’s wrath, and turn 
Their rising sun to blood? Art thou a man? 
Then show humanity. Would’st be a hero? 
Then conquer minds by mercy, and thy name 
Will live in grateful and admiring hearts 
When marble monuments are dust. O, say 
That Hayne may live! 
Rawdon. Pardon me, madam, his life 
Is forfeit, and the example must be made. 
Rebellion thrives by mercy. - I must try 
If wholesome discipline has any terrors. 
Your people shall be taught the majesty 
Of our good king, and the omnipotence 
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Of parliament. The rabble’s insolence 
Shall be brought down: and when they cease to sin 
Why, we will cease to punish. I am busy ; 
And if your plea is finished—— 
Mrs. Rutledge. Heartless monster !— 
But come poor orphans—Julia, come away, 
Your father must die! ‘There is no hope ; but death 
Will come to all. And thou art sentenced too! 
(to Rawdon.) 
Nor power of king or parliament will save thee ; 
And when that hour arrives, then think of this ; 
And let thy soul despair, for thou hast griev’d 
These little ones, and Christ will judge their cause. 
—Nor think proud England can subdue our hearts, 
Or bend our people to her haughty will. 
We shall be free—and she will rue the day 
She makes America her deadly foe. 
Yes, some descendant of this weeping group 
You spurn in contumely, may wield the scourge 
‘That shakes her towers, and lays her glory low. 
God is our refuge. Edward, come. 
(4s they are going out, Edward turns, rushes to 
Rawdon, and clasps his knees.) 
Edward. O, mercy for my father !—pardon ! 
Rawdon. Oif! young rebel, off! You are traitors 
all— 
And ’twere good policy to hang you all. 
(Mrs. Rutledge leads Edward out.) 
Balfour. If Nero’s subjects were as bad, his wish 
To lop their necks at once were only justice. 
Rawdon, Ha! ha! Sir Robert, whaf say you? 
must I grant 
These weeping damoisels their poor petition ? 
Stanley. I would not choose their curse upon my 
head. 
—That lady bears a heart of lofty mood, 
Undaunted as a queen. 
Rawdon. So they do all, 
And this self-arrogance we must repress, 
Or lords will soon be only common men ; 
Let such a spirit gain ascendant here, 
And Europe’s millions will be roused, and swine 
Will rend and trample all our jewels down. 
These rebels shall be crushed. 
Stanley. *T will be a task; 
If all the women are as fair,—and faithful 
In their country’s cause. But who was that sweet 
girl? 
She should be loyal, she was formed to grace 
The splendours of a court; her life should pass 
In gay pavilions where soft music floats, 
And love is harmony, and pleasure life. 
But here, in these rude scenes and perilous times, 
She seems a sunbeam on a scowling cloud. 
Who is she? I have seen her face ere now. 
Balfour. In dreams, perchance. She is a native 
here; 
A poor dependent on the rebel Hayne. 
( Sianley seems lost in thought—then suddenly takes 
out a miniature.) 
Stanley. °Tis here, She must be Ormond 
Grosvenor’s sister. 
Is not this like her? every feature truae— 
The forehead, fair as moonlight on the wave— 
The cheek so clear, you see the soul shine through 
Leaving its tinge of beauty. (‘The maiden’s cheek 
Was paler—very pale—but it was sorrow) 
The dimpled chin—the hair—the soft blue eye, 
That looks as it had opened first in heaven, 
And caught its brightness from the seraph’s gaze, 
As flowers are fairest where the sunbeams fall— 
*Tis like the maiden, 
Balfour. Very. 
Rawdon. Wondertul. 
Stanley. This was the Lady Julia, Grosvenor’s 
mother ; 
And that young beauty must her daughter be. 





The old Earl knows it not—and yet I know 

He will be proud to greet her. I'll inform him. 

Have any tidings of the youth arrived ? 

Balfour. None; I told you he had fled the city. 
*Tis like he’s joined the rebels, for with. Hayne 
What lesson but rebellion would he learn ? 

(Enter servant, and gives a letter to Lord Rawdon.) 
Rawdon. Ha! ’tis from him, from Grosvenor— 

he is here. 

A coronet has dazzled him ; he'll yield: 

And then we’ll use his influence to quell 

These plebeians. Warmest ardour always springs 

From new-born zeal—he’ll make a flaming tory. 

Say we await his coming ; show him up. [ To serv. 

(Exit servant. The gentlemen rise from their seats. 

Enter Grosvenor.) 

Stanley (to Balfour). He is a lord in looks and 

lofty bearing, 

And thus proud blood will always show itself. 
Balfour. I’ve seen a player look as proud as he. 
Rawdon. Welcome, young sir, your history I 

have heard. 

Sir Robert Stanley from your grandsire brings 

Authority to treat you as the heir 

Of Rochdale’s wide domain and honoured name. 

Accept my hand in pledge of warmest joy, 

That you are thus restored to adorn the ranks 

Of our nobility. 

(Grosvenor folding his arms refuses the offered hand.) 
Grosvenor. The noble are the good. 
With such alone shall Grosvenor’s hand be pledged, 

And I am Grosvenor now. My father’s name 

I’ve honour’d, cherish’d, borne; I am proud to bear it. 
Stanley. Why so you should have done; but now 

the time 

Arrives to put a nobler title on, 

The blood of Rochdale must have thrilled your veins ; 

The lofty lineage of that ancient race, 

Like mighty river, deepening as it flows, 

With broader space, and richer treasure fraught, 

Now pours its tribute as your rightful due. 
Grosvenor. That rightful may be question’d. But 

not now; 

I came with other purpose. Yet I’ve learned 

Much that the lordling’s heir is never taught ; 

I’ve learned to judge of men by their own deeds ; 

To separate the accident of birth, 

The gifts of fortune and the outward show 

From the true work of God—the image here : 

Drawn forth in beauty only by the light, (laying his 

hand on his heart,) 

Each man must kindle for himself, and keep 

Bright by his own deep watchings. There’s no power 

In ancestry to make the foolish wise, 

The ignorant learned, the cowardly and base 

Deserving our respect as brave and good. 

All men feel this. Nor dares the despot say 

His fiat can endow with truth the soul, 

Or, like a pension, on the heart bestow 

The virtues current in the realms above, 

Hence man’s best riches must be gained, not given: 

His noblest name deserved, and not derived ; 

But this to you is treason. Fraud and force 

Ilave abrogated right, and men are slaves— 

Ay, willing, beastly slaves—content to drag 

The chariot of their master—yield their necks 

To the yoke of power—so it be only gilded. 

And hence you claim their service. ell, they’re 

fools ; 

But not for ever. Justice yet will reign, 

And the world be the heritage of men. 

Stanley. I grieve to find that, living thus estranged 
From all your peers, and mingling with the low, 
Has filled your mind with dangerous fantasies. 
But these wiil soon disperse; resume your rank, 
And you will then be satisfied that heaven 
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Ordain’d that kings should rule, and men obey : 
‘That lords should have their privileges, frank’d, 
T’o pass unquestion’d by the peasant throng. 

At least I’ve never known a lord to doubt 

His own capacity for high estate. 

These mists will disappear as you ascend, 

And then, in fair proportions, stand revealed 
The beauteous fabric of our social state. 

Rough stones for the foundation, as was meet ; 
But smoothing to the eye as it upheaves, 

*Till, carved and garnish’d with each rare device, 
Lofty and fair, the capital shines forth, 

The wonder and the envy of mankind. 

A monument of wisdom. 

Grosvenor. Your fathers’ wisdom ; 
And they, it seems, expended all, and laid 
On their posterity the Median law 
Which “ altereth not.”—Improvement is a sin. 
But leave this theme. I came to yield myselt, 
And be the pageant of my grandsire’s will, 

On one condition only. 

Stanley. Name it then, 

I shall feel honoured to obey your wish. 

Grosvenor. ‘That Hayne shall be set free. He is 

my friend— 
My benefactor—yea, my more than father ; 
For he discharged those duties from his heart, 
Which nature ne’er imposed. 

Rawdon. The rebel—no! 
I’ve heard his name till the very sound is treason. 
And he shall die, if but for troubling me. 

Grosvenor. Then tremble for your life. My arm 

is nerved ; 
He never dies alone. 


Stanley. But why this rage? 


Grant him your friend. Shall private virtues claim 


Exemption to the man, for public crime? 
*Tis pity there is need of punishment. 
But still offences must be noted. 
Grosvenor. Talk not 
Of laws and crimes to me, I am resolved ! 
Rawdon. You are not dictator here. Know that 
your speech 
Is treasonous, and I have power to lay 
The fetters on your arm. One word of mine 
Grosvenor. One blow of mine will spare your 
tongue that trouble. i 
Call, if you dare, upon your slaves without. 
I will be heard—and I will talk of Hayne. 
Balfour (to Rawdon). He's desperate. 
provoke a madman’s wrath? 
Yield to him seemingly, and we'll contrive 
To manage him; I'll warrant you. 
Rawdon. Must I say Hayne is pardoned? Heaven 
and earth! 
Balfour. Only say it. One word in your ear. 
[Balfour and Rawdon talk apart.) 
Stanley (to Grosvenor). You bear a faithful heart. 
Grosvenor. And memory too. 
Stanley. But oft we should forget. Your early life 
Was a sad scene; yet now "tis past, why turn 
To gaze upon a shadow, that no more 
Will haunt you with its terrors? We all have 
Remembrances to blot from out the brain. 
Grosvenor. But mine were branded deep—seared 
—and the scars 
Are legible as the carved rocks that bear 
The tale of dungeon horrors. Every glance 
Turn'd inward, meets such record. We may change 
The current of our thoughts, even habits yield 
To skilful management and patient care ; 
These operate on reason and the mind ; 
But turn the heart’s sweet current into gall; 
No earthly power can heal the deadly flow : 
T’will poison the affections, till the blood 
Grows venomous and fiery ; and beneath 
Its blasting influence are withe.’d up 


Why 





The springs of love and hope ; and then we taste 
No joy, save in the dignity of scorn, 

‘That dares seem what it has been made, and keeps 
Its likeness as in mockery of the fate 

Injustice has decreed for punishment. 

Stanley. But when the punishment is disavowed, 
And reparation offered 

Grosvenor. Never name 
The price of blasted hopes, and broken hearts ; 
Earth has no price for these. 

Stanley. None, save regret— 
The penitence that heaven accepts. Can’st thou 
Shake off the palsied hand that fain would rest 
Upon thy head, and bless thee, as the prop— 

The last reliance of a noble race ? 
A solitary, old, and gray-hair’d man, 

Thy grandsire lives, with but one hope in life— 
To see thy face. 
Grosvenor. 

I have a sister ? 

Stanley. No.—But he’ll receive 
The lovely maiden with the pride of joy 
A doting mother o’er her infant feels 
When first its beauty wins a stranger’s gaze. 

I’ve seen your sister: she must not be praised 

With the set terms of admiration’s speech ; 

*T would be like offering incense of strange fire, 

When in the heart, alone, the light should burn. 

The temple of our purest thoughts is—silence. 

Grosvenor. Yes, Julia, will be loved; and if our 

earth 

Could ripen virtues, we might hope that she 

Would reach’ perfection. I have sometimes grieved 

That one so formed in mind and charms to grace 

The brightest scenes of life, should have her seat 

In the shadow of a cloud: and yet ’tis weakness.— 

‘The angels watch the good and innocent, 

And where they bend their gaze it must be glorious. 
[Balfour and Rawdon come forward.} 

Balfour. Rawdon has graciously inclined his heart. 
Esteem for one of Rochdale’s blood—the hope 
That, thus conciliated, he may prove 
What nature meant him—loyal, brave and firm— 
A dignified defender of the crown 
In these revolted colonies—Such thoughts 
Have moved our chief to listen to thy suit. 

Hayne is reprieved. 

Grosvenor. It must be pardon in full. 
No lesser boon I ask, or will receive. 

Rawdon. Well, pardon, then; (aside,) ‘tis easy 


as reprieve— 

Grosvenor. Thanks! O thanks! 
Father in heaven, I bless thee. Thou hast turn’d 
The hearts of these to mercy. Thanks, again ; 
My tongue but ill obeys my heart; this hand 
May better speak my feelings. (They shake hands.) 

Ah! ’tis thus 
That mercy wins. Were vengeance always armed, 
In heaven would be distrust ; on earth despair. 
God reigns by love, and so should earthly kings ; 
And men show forth their mightiest power in 
kindness—— 
But Hayne must be informed—I go. 
Balfour (hastily). Not yet. 
We have letters, messages, and secrets, which 
Require immediate thought. Ill send to him. 
Grosvenor. I have a triend without will bear the 
message. . 

Rawdon. Ho! there.( Enter servant.) Send hither 

the American. (Ezit servant. Enter Trask. 

Grosvenor. Here, bear this ring toJulia; say toher 
Our friend is pardoned. 

Trask (seizing Grosvenor’s hand). O, heaven be 

praised ! 
I'll fly like arrow from a bow, to carry 
Such joytul news. 
Balfour (aside). I'll check your arrow’s flight. 


My sister——does he know 
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Grosvenor. And say to Julia, I am now engaged, 


But*will be with her soon. 
Balfour (aside). Not in a hurry; 
If I can manage, you will stay engaged— 
At least, till Hayne is free—as death can make him 
[Exit Trask, followed by Balfour. 


Stanley (to Grosvenor). Shall we retire? ‘There’s 


much demands our care. 
I cannot rest till I behold thy name 
Invested with the title. Thy sister, too— 
When may I hope to see her ? 

Grosvenor. Soon, I trust. 
There is a weight upon my heart. If rank 
‘Thus press the spirit down, why nobles have 
Small cause for gratulation. But we’ll go 


And do what is before us. [Ezit Stanley and Gros. 


Rawdon (alone). That will be 
A task you little dream of. Have I borne 
The taunts of this rude fellow? And his father 
Would have been honour’d had he held the place 
Of footman in my train. I'll let him know 
That I have power to punish Hayne; and were 
Not Rochdale’s blood in his veins, he, too, should pay 
The traitor’s forfeit. Is he arrested? (Enter Balf. 
Balfour. The rebel had a friend without. I thought 
It best they leave our quarters ere the guard 
Arrested them ; or Grosvenor might learn the fate 
His messenger had met; and then our plans 
Would fail. There’s some will follow, and secure 
them ; 
And bring to me the token—the ring. I have 
A little dream of romance for that ring. 
Rawdon. Knock them in irons, and the ring is yours. 
I go to make arrangements for our scheme ; 
Grosvenor must be aboard to-night ; the wind 
Is fair: and when in London, and a lord, 
Fear not but we shall have his hearty thanks 
For thus removing those who would have said, 
“ IT knew when you were humble.” Tis the curse 
Of high estate to have such monitors. 
And Grosvenor will rejoice that Hayne is silenced. 
[Exit Rawdon. 
Balfour (alone). Yes, I have my own plans, and 
they shall speed. 
I never yet was balked, when fairly roused 
To make a trial of my skill. They say 
*Tis that I never falter at the means. 
Well, I have reverend counsel on my side. 
How many holy friars have held this creed, 
‘That a good end in view—meaning, no doubt, 
Their own good only—the means were hallow’d 
‘Though crimes that fiends would shrink from. Ha! ha! 
These fathers shall be my authority ; 
The end I seek is good—in ladies eyes: 
*Tis marriage, with a lovely, innocent girl ; 
With Julia. And I seek a fortune, too; 
And that mést men will deem the chiefest good. 
Let me count the obstacles before me: 
Grosvenor must be removed ; I see the way, 
And Julia, then, will be her grandsire’s heir. 
Well, then, the next: Stanley already loves her, 
And I must injure him in her esteem. 
He has been my friend. Pho! conscience, can I feel 
A twinge so like remorse? Why, what a fool !— 
He is my rival, not my friend; as such 
I must consider him, and lay my plans. 
I have them all before me. "Tis quite easy 
The world to cozen, so we can cheat ourselves 
Into the thought that treachery is best. 
And in this case I think the prize in view 
Will make it wisdom to attempt the risk, 
Though hell were sure to wait me, should I fail. 
Fail! I will not. Julia—fortune—all mine; 
Who'll dare to doubt my wisdom or my honour ? 
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THE FAILURE: 


A PEEP INTO FUTURITY. 


BY MISS L. E. PENHALLOW. 
“ From seeming evil still educing good.” 


Imacrne yourself in a neat parlour, in the year 
1840.—It is a December evening, the cold 
stormy blasts from without giving a greater 
feeling of security and comfort to its inmates ; 
it is the hour of “ parlour twilight,” which Cow- 
per has so beautifully described, and conversa- 
tion is to employ the half hour which precedes 
the introduction of the interesting volume, and 
the various tasks which are to call forth the 
powers of female taste and ingenuity. 
“To-morrow is cousin Dora’s woliinadies.? 
said Mary Bruce, “so mother, tell me some- 
thing of my cousin, say all which has occurred 
since I have been absent at school ; tell me why 
she is so much beloved by all, and why every 
one says, as you know father did, to-day, that 
De Cleveland is so fortunate a man; he said, I 
think, that he would draw a prize in the lottery 
where so many find only a blank.” 

“To tell you all that is worthy of being re- 
membered in the history of your cousin Dora, 
would carry me back to some events, which, at 
the time of their occurrence, you were unable to 
comprehend, but now,” said Mrs. Bruce, with 
an arch smile, “ that your judgment is matured 
by sixteen summers, you may perceive the influ- 
ence they exerted upon the character and for- 
tunes of your cousin.—The year 1837 was one 
which will long be remembered as one of great 
national embarrassment. Various were the 
opinions which prevailed relative to the cause 
or causes of this distress, each individual draw- 
ing his own conclusions, according to the medi- 
um of prejudice, feeling, or interest through 
which he viewed it ; but various as were the rea- 
sons assigned, all agreed in deploring the sad con- 
sequences which were the result. The commer- 
cial horizon was for a time obscured by so dense a 
cloud, that the usually shrewd glance of mercan- 
tile sagacity found it impossible to penetrate it. 
Conjecture followed conjecture, as to its probable 
duration and effect upon national character. At 
length the cloud, dark and sullen as it had been, 
gradually dispersed; and the prospect, if less 
dazzling to the mere speculator, promised more 
that was permanent and enduring. Your uncle 
Southgate was esteemed one of our most opulent 
merchants; his plans had been well-founded— 
his voyages successful—his projects crowned 
with more than hope itself ve promise; wealth 
poured in upon him from every quarter, till it 
seemed that he possessed an almost Midas wand, 
to convert every thing into gold. He had but 
two children—Theodora, and a daughter many 
years younger, the little Helen; born to afflu- 
ence, surrounded by all the indulgences it could 
purchase, she could scarcely fail tofeel the undue 
distinction yielded in our country to the power 
of riches. Dora was beautiful, and gi with 





T’ll on. [Ezit Balfour. 
(To be continued.) 


strong powers of mind. I had often mentally 
exclaimed, ‘ had she been the child of poverty, 
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or rather of moderate circumstances, had she 
been compelled to draw upon her own resources, 
had she been placed in a situation where she 
must learn the lesson of self-dependence, Dora 
Southgate would have truly filled the highest 
and most appropriate sphere of woman. How 
sadly do we err in our sentiments of happiness! 
We look to those who are surrounded by luxury 
and wealth—to the children of fortune—of ease, 
and self-indulgence, and pronounce them happy. 
Alas! we grossly mistake. It is not amid scenes 
like these that self-esteem, firm resolution, and 
true moral courage, find a home; these are 
plants which require the hardy soil of adversity 
—the pure influence of vigorous effort—to give 
them strength: and is it not from these that hap- 
piness must arise? Beautiful and talented, with 
that fascination of manner which is so irresisti- 
ble a charm in woman, Dora must have attract- 
ed admiration, even in a humble sphere of life; 
what wonder, then, when surrounded by the 
glare of wealth, that she should have been the 
courted and admired—‘the very glass of fa- 
shion.’ To the unthinking observer, who looked 
not beyond the surface, her life seemed but one 
bright summer day ; for myself, I must acknow- 
ledge, I did not read her character aright. I be- 
lieved her satisfied with the round of fashionable 
folly in which she had engaged; but I knew not 
that beneath the gay exterior there was an un- 
satisfied void, and something which would whis- 
per in the ear of the beautiful girl, that it was 
not all as it should be; that this was not the 
appropriate sphere for an immortal and intellec- 
tual, above all, for an accountable being. 

_“ Amid the numerous admirers who formed the 
circle of the young heiress, the most prominent 
was Mr. Lawton, a gentleman from the South, 
of good family, fine exterior, and graceful though 
haughty demeanour: he was ever at her side; 
her partner in the dance, her companion in her 
rides and walks; and it was generally decided 
by the world—by those whose knowledge of the 
fitness of such affairs usually goes not beyond 
the comparison of external advantages—that 
nothing could be more inevitable than the con- 
nexion likely to be formed between the Wealthy 
beauty and the agreeable southerner. Dora 
liked his society, and received his attentions as 
one who was unconscious that they were marked 
by aught of particular deference; she received 
them with that indifference which an occupied 
heart may be supposed to feel for all but the one 
favoured object. The companion of her child- 
hood—the sharer of all her youthful joys and 
sorrows—was Henry Cleveland. The friend- 
ship which subsisted between the parents had 
descended to the children: and, though fickle 
fortune, while she had showered her gifts on 
one, had with a niggard hand, denied them to 
the other, yet was the family of his friend Cleve- 
land ever welcome at the house of Mr. South- 
gate. Henry had been educated for the profes- 
sion of medicine, and when, at the death of his 
father, he devoted himself to the care of his de- 
pendent mother, he felt sufficient motive was 
given him for professional exertion. Dora often 
wondered bx? Henry had become so formal, why 
she was now Miss Southgate, instead of the Dora 
of former days; and bitterly did she regret the 
change. In the midst of the crowded assembly, 
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or gay party, she would look around for the ap- 
proving glance, and listen for the intelligent 
comment, or speaking eye of Cleveland; and 
without these in vain did she seek for pleasure in 
the homage of the heartless and fashionable. But 
Henry Cleveland’s character was of no common 
mould, he looked upon life as a scene of trial 
and probation, upon the future which lay before 
him as a great arena for exertion and useful- 
ness, and the mere toys of fashion could afford 
but slender gratification toa mind so constituted. 
He had loved Dora fondly and devotedly, loved 
her for those very qualities which the circle in 
which she moved thought not she possessed ; but 
he felt that she must be loved as some ‘ bright 
particular star,’ if, indeed, flattery and the thou- 
sand dangers of her situation did not depress 
her from the high elevation on which his love 
had placed her, he felt that to him she must 
henceforth be but as a dream of the past, for even 
could his high sense of honour have permitted 
him in his poverty to sue for the wealthy heir- 
ess, would she be happy in the cares of domestic 
life? Dora suspected not the motives which had 
produced Cleveland’s coldness and estrange- 
ment of manner. She believed him indifferent 
to her, and though for one glance of kindness 
from him she would have exchanged the flat- 
teries and homage of the very élite of the city, 
yet in a hasty moment of wounded affection and 
mortified pride, she pledged her faith to Lawton. 
About this time Cleveland, induced by some lu- 
crative offers removed to the neighbouring state. 
“The rage for speculation, which formed so 
prominent a feature of the period preceding the 
distress of 1837, seemed to pervade all ranks 
and classes; Mr. Southgate did not escape its 
influence ; he engaged largely ina scheme which 
promised abundantly—and failed: this, with 
other extensive losses, led to his own failure. 
There is a degree of indelicacy in intruding our 
society and sympathy even upon our friends 
immediately after severe ees of a 
pecuniary nature have been suffered. I did not, 
therefore, see your aunt and cousin, till a few 
days after the Failure, and then I dreaded the 
interview with them in their altered fortune, 
with those who had been wont to surround 
themselves with every indulgence that wealth 
could afford—for I knew that your uncle’s strict 
sense of virtue would lead him to discharge 
every debt to the extent of his ability, though 
it should leave him pennyless. When I entered 
the room I found Dora alone, she received me 
with a cheerful smile, and soon spoke of the 
change of fortune. ‘The wheel has indeed 
turned,’ said she, ‘ but I have been forming two 
classes, enumerating in one the things which 
have not, in the other those which can never 
fail. In the first place, my health has not failed, 
the affection of my dear parents, my own cheer- 
fulness, nor the power of exertion, though as 
yet I can scarcely extend that, so long has it 
jain dormant. These are some of the things 
which have not failed ; that beautiful moon now 
shining upon us can never fail—the thousand- 
toned yaices of joy and beauty in nature can 
never fail—and more than all, the goodness of 
God can never fail—and with all these unfail- 
ing —— say, my dear aunt, shall we not 
be happy. But I forget there is one Failure, of 
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which, perhaps, report has not yet told you, the 
Failure, no, I will not say of Lawton’s affections, 
but,’ said she, a shade of irony passing across 
her beautiful face, ‘the failure with me of an 
establishment, for the history of the last week 
has told me that it was the rich heiress, not the 
pennyless Dora Southgate, whom Lawton wooed 
for his bride. But trust me, I shall not die of a 
broken heart, and did I even contemplate so tra- 
gical an event, I should think myself no more 
deserving of sympathy than the victim of any 
other species of intemperance, a sacrifice to un- 
disciplined feeling and wounded pride.’ The 
large and splendid mansion they had occupied 
was exchanged for a mere cottage, which had 
every thing of comfort, but nothing of elegance 
to recommend it. The taste of Dora had 
thrown around it that air of refinement which 
the cultivated and educated know so well how 
to give to the most humble abode-—-economy and 
order were the presiding genius of the place. 
Mr. Southgate: had again engaged in a business 
which afforded to his family the comforts and 
conveniences of life, while his daughter had 
found that though banks may fail, and stocks 
fall, investments may be profitably and securely 
made in the banks of industry, economy, and 
contentment, which will yield, not merely a 
semi-annual, but a daily dividend of comfort and 
happiness to the domestic circle. In cheering 
the hearts of her parents, in educating her little 
sister, she soon found that pier-tables, ottomans, 
and all the thousand appendages of wealth, 
were quite non-essentials to happiness. 

“On a fine October evening, about three months 
since, Dora had been walking with her sister, 
and illustrating some truths by observations on 
the brilliant orbs that ‘deck the brow of night.’ 
As she entered the room she perceived a stran- 
ger; a second glance was sufficient to tell her 
that the seeming stranger was no other than her 
former playmate and friend, Henry. With the 
self-possession and grace of a high-bred, elegant 
woman, she welcomed him again to his native 
city, though, as she spoke, the bright blush of 
surprise and pleasure was succeeded by as dead- 
ly a paleness, when she reflected that she was 
to him but as the acquaintance of former days, 
and that, perhaps, his vows and his heart were 
in the possession of another. It was but the 
suspense of a moment, the cold and distant 
Cleveland, forgetting his former restraint, now 
that he had returned, if not with wealth, at 
least with competence to offer, now that he had 
found, not the mere votary of fashion, but the 
devoted sister and daughter, forgot to address 
Miss Southgate, so happy was he again to find 
his own fair Dora. 

“And now, Mary,” said Mrs. Bruce, “ shall 
we say that no good can result from evil, shall 
we say that it is not good for the cup of worldly 
success to be dashed from our very lips; that it 
is not well for the ‘tables of the money chan- 
gers sometimes to be overthrown?’ Shall we 
say that the Failure may not be a fortunate 
event when such is the result, when it can ren- 
der the fashionable belle a useful, intelligent 
and pious woman, save her from a heartless 
union, and restore her to the chosen object of 
her heart’s best, earliest affection ? 

Portsmouth. 
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Time’s solemn music ! Can she forget 
His touch is mark’d by swift decay ; 
That scenes by Fancy burnish’d yet, 
Will soon be vanish’d all away ; 
And, ere a few more years are fled, 
We shall be mingled with the dead? 


She cannot! and the mournful thrill 
Of Feeling, waked by Memory’s hand, 
Is trembling o’er her bosom still, 
Unawed by Reason’s stern command. 
And still she looks for scenes sublime, 
Beyond the withering touch of Time. 


Nor looks in vain! For lo! secure, 
Messran’s Kixeépom now appears, 
Destined in glory to endure 
Uninjured by the lapse of years; 
But rising still, in richer bloom, 
When earth has met her final doom ! 


Kinepom or Peace! The passing year 
Hath wider spread thy gentle sway ; 
And gazing on thy bright career, 
We hail the dawn of holier day— 
When God’s high will on earth is done— 
All nations blessed in Christ, his Son! 


See! every hill, and vale, and plain, 
Echo’s the Missionary’s tread ; 

See! souls redeem’d from endless pain, 
Are up to heavenly glory led. 

And from Earth’s hosts one shout is sent— 

** Reign on, Lory Gop Omn1roTent !” 


The kingdoms of this world may pass 
Like billows of the restless sea ; 
Wealth may waste, and as the grass 
The pride of youth and beauty be; 
But souls that own Messiah’s sway, 
May smile amid a world’s decay ! 


Empire or Love! The ravish’d eye 
Wanders o’er all thy scenes of bliss, 
And owns that all beneath the sky 
Is poor and mean, compared with this! 
Here rests the soul with joy divine :— 
Oh, be my interests link’d with thine ! 


i 


The Assyrian is the earliest recorded empire, 
that of Bacchus wants records. It began with 
Ninus, and ended with Sardanapalus, It was 
united to the Medes, from Arbaces to Astyages, 
and then to the Persians, from Cyrus to Darius. 


In 687, the Mahomedans first entered Africa, 
under Omar. In 650, they invaded Barbary. 
In 710, they overran Numidia and Lybia. In 
978, Nigritia; and, in 1067, Lower Ethiopia—— 
extending their faith to the Equator. 
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EXTRACT, 


FROM LOCKHART’S BIOGRAPHY OF SCOTT. 


TO MISS JOANNA BAILLIE, HAMPSTEAD. 
November 12, 1815, Abbotsford. 


“T nave been long in acknowledging your let- 
ter, my dear friend, and yet you have not only 
been frequent in my thoughts, as must always 
be the case, but your name has,been of late fa- 
miliar in my mouth as a household word. You 
must know that the pinasters you had the good- 
ness to send me some time since, which are now 
fit to be set out of the nursery, have occupied 
my mind as to the mode of disposing of them. 
Now, mark the event; there is in the middle of 
what will soon be a bank of fine young wood, a 
certain old gravel-pit, which is the present 
scene of my operations, I have caused it to be 
covered with better earth, and gently altered 
with the spade, so as, if possible, to giveit the 
air of oneof those accidental hollows, which the 
surface of a hill frequently presents. Having 


arranged my ground, I intended to plant it all 
round with the pinasters, and other varieties of 
the pine species, and in the interior I will have a 
rustic seat, surrounded by all kinds of evergreen 
(laurels jn particular,) and all varieties of the 
holly and cedar, and so forth, and this is to be cal- 


led and entitled Joanna’s Bower. Weare deter- 
mined in the choice of our ornaments by neces- 
sity, for our ground fronts (in poetic phrase) the 
rising sun, or, incommon language, looks to the 
east ; and, being on the north side of the hill— 
(don’t you shiver at the thought ?)—why, to say 
truth, George Wynnos and [| are both of opinion 
that nothing but evergreens will flourish there ; 
but I trust I shall convert a present deformity 
into a very pretty hobbyhorsical sort of thing. 
It will not bear looking at for years, and that is 
a pity; but it will so far resemble the person 
from whom it takes name, that it is planted, as 
she has written, for the benefit as well of pos- 
terity as for the passing generation. Time and I, 
says the Spaniard, against any two; and, fully 
confiding in the proverb, I have just undertaken 
another grand task. You must know, I have 
purchased a large lump of wild land, lying ad- 
joining to this little property, which greatly 
more than doubles my domains. The land is said 
to be reasonably bought, and I am certain I can 
turn it to advantage by a little judicious expen- 
diture: for this place is already allowed to be 
worth twice what it cost me: and our people 
here think so little of planting, and do it so care- 
lessly, that they stare with astonishment at the 
alteration which well planted woods make on 
the face of the country. There is, besides, a 
very great temptation, from the land running to 
within a quarter of a mile of a very sweet wild 
sheet of water of which (that is, one side of it) 
I have every chance to become proprietor : this 
Is a poetical circumstance not to be lost sight of, 
and accordingly I keep it full in my view. Amid 
these various avocations, past, present, and to 
come, I have not thought much about Waté@loo, 
only that I am truly glad you like it. I might, 





no doubt, have added many curious anecdotes, 
but I think the pamphlet long enough as it 
stands, and never had any design of writing co- 
pious notes. 

“ T most devoutly hope Lord Byron will suc- 
ceed in his proposal of bringing out one of your 
dramas ; that he is your sincere admirer is only 
synonymous with his being a man of genius; 
and he has, I am convinced, both the power and 
inclination to serve the public, by availing him- 
self of the treasures you have laid before them. 
Yet I long for ‘some yet untasted spring,’ and 
heartily wish you would take Lord B. into your 
counsels, and adjust, from your yet unpublished 
materials, some drama for the public. In such 
a case, I would, in your place, conceal my name 
till the issue of the adventure. It is a sickening 
thing tothink how many angry and evil passions 
the mere name of admitted excellence brings 
into fullactivity. I wish you would consider this 
hint, and I am sure the result would be great 
gratification to the public, and to yourself that 
sort of satisfaction which arises from receiving 
proofs of having attained the mark at which you 
aimed. Of this last, indeed, you cannot doubt, 
if you consult oy the voices of the intelligent 
and the accomplished; but the object of the dra- 
matist is professedly to delight the public at 
large, and therefore [ think you should make the 
experiment fairly. ° 

* Little Sophia is much obliged by your kind 
and continued recollection; she is an excellent 
good child; sufficiently sensible, very affection- 
ate, not without perception of character; but the 
gods have not made her poetical, and I hope she 
will never attempt to act a part which nature 
has not called her to. I am myself a poet, writ- 
ing toa poetess, and therefore cannot be sus- 
pected of a wish to degrade a talent, to which, in 
whatever degree I may have possessed it, I am 
indebted for much happiness; but this depends 
only on the rare coincidence of some talent fall- 
ing in with a novelty of style and diction and 
conduct of story, which suited the popular 
taste: and were my children to be better poets 
than me, they would not be such in general esti- 
mation, simply because the second cannot be the 
first, and the first (1 mean in point of date) is 
every thing, while others are nothing, even with 
more intrinsic merit. [ am therefore particularly 
anxious to store the heads of my young damsels 
with something better than the tags of rhymes: 
and I hope Sophia is old enough (young though 
she be) to view her little incidents of celebrity, 
such as they are, in the right point of view. 
Mrs. Scott and she are at present in Edinburgh; 
the rest of the children are with me in this place: 
my eldest boy is already a bold horseman and a 
fine shot, though only about fourteen years old. 
I assure you I was prouder of the first black cock 
he killed, than I have been of any whatever 
since I first killed one myself, and that is twenty 
years old. This is all stupid gossip: but, as 
Master Corporal Nym says, ‘ things must be as 
they may;’ you cannot expect grapes from thorns 
of much amusement from a brain bewildered 
with thorn hedges at Kaeside, for such is the 
sonorous title of my new possession, in virtue 
of which I subscribe myself, 


“ AppoTsFoRD & Karsipe.” 
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THE DEAD SOLDIER. 


A FAVOURITE SONG, 
WRITTEN BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY DR. F. A. EWING. 
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thy tent 


Il. IV. 


She’s kneeling at thy side, Babe! sorrow hath no power 
Her face of anguish see, O’er innocence like thine, 
How changed that bright, that blooming bride, |} And thou must gild her lonely bower— 
Who left her home for thee. A star from mercy’s shrine. 
The battle smoke curls high, Thy sweetly slumbering breath, 
Above the reeking plain, hat o’er her cheek shall stream, 
Thy comrades raise the victor cry— Can chase the form of war and death, 
Wake, Soldier!—but ’tis vain. That haunt her nightly dream. 


II. V. 
Mourn, mourn, thou desolate one ; Still, with thy cherub art, 
No more thy path forlorn Her misery beguile, 
Shall glow with earth’s refulgent sun, And when the grief pangs rend her heart, 
It hath no second morn; Wear then thy father’s smile. 
Go in thy deep despair None else thy skill can share, 
Down to thy husband’s tomb, None else such balm bestow, 
And lay thy young affections there— For thou canst bring a mother’s care 
They know no second bloom. To heal a widow’s wo. 
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From Lockhart’s Biography of Scott. 
TO ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 
Ashestiel, 1st October, 1807. 
“ My dear Southey, 

“It will give me the most sincere pleasure to 
receive any token of your friendly remembrance, 
more especially in the shape of a romance of 
knight-errantry. You know so well how to fur- 
bish the arms of a preux chevalier, without con- 
verting him d la Tressan into a modern light 
dragoon, that my expectations from Palmerin 
are very high, and I have given directions to 
have him sent to this retreat so soon as he 
reaches Edinburgh. ‘The half-guinea for Hogg’s 
poems was duly received. The uncertainty of 
your residence prevented the book being sent at 
the time proposed—it shall be forwarded from 
Edinburgh to the bookseller at Carlisle, who will 
probably know how tosend it safe. I hope very 
soon to send you my Life of Dryden, and eke my 
last Lay—(by the way, the former ditty was only 
proposed as the lay of the last Minstrel, not his 

last fitt.) I grieve that you have renounced the 
harp; but still I confide, that, having often 





weeks ago, which I suspect pe be to hand. 
I suppose you are of all relating to 
the Chia, chareles ro an old ro- 
mance, chiefly relating to his banishment, which 
is in John Frere’s possession, and from which 
he made some lively translations in a tripping 
Alexandrine stanza. I dare say he would com- 
municate the original, if it could be of the least 
use.* Iam an humble petitioner that your in- 
teresting Spanish ballads be in some shape ap- 
pended to the Cid. Be assured they will give 
wings. There is a long letter written with a 
pen like a stick. I beg my respects to Mrs. 
Southey, in which Mrs. Scott joins; and I am, 


very truly and affectionately, yours, 


“ Wattrer Scorr.” 
————_- 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Avnotuer year! Is it possible that the New-Year 


has come so soon? Why, when we were a childa 
year seemed an eternity. It never would pass 
away ; how long and bright then were the summer 
days! 
indeed, no day in the month, but the first day. 


Now we have no summers. There seems, 








touched it so much to the delight of the hearers, 
you will return to it again after a short interval. 
As I don’t much admire compliments, you may 
believe me sincere when I tell you, that I have 
read Madoc three times since my first cursory 
perusal, and each time with increased admiration 


of the poetry. Buta poem whose merits are of 


that higher tone does not immediately take with 
the public at large. It is even possible that 
during your own life—and may it be as long as 
every real lover of literature can wish—you must 
be contented with the applause of the few whom 
nature has gifted with the rare taste for discri- 


minating in poetry. But the mere readers of 


verse must one day come in, and then Madoc will 
assume his real place at the feet of Milton. 
Now this opinion of mine was not that (tospeak 
frankly) which I formed on reading the poem at 
first, though I then felt much of its merit. I 
hope you have not and don’t mean to part with 
the copy-right. I donot think Wordsworth and 
you understand the bookselling animal well 
enough, and’wish you would one day try my 
friend Constable, who would give any terms for 
a connexion with you. I am most anxious to see 
the Cid. Do you know I committed a theft 
upon you, (neither of the gait, kine nor horse, 
nor outside, nor inside plenishing, such as my 
forefathers sought in Cumberland,) but of many 
verses of the Queen Auragua,* or howsoever 
you spell her name. I repeated them toa very 
great lady (the Princess of Wales) who was so 
much delighted with them, that I think she got 
them y heart also. She asked a copy, but that 
I declined to give, under pretence I could not 
give an accurate one; but I promised to prefer 
her request to you. If you wish to oblige her 
R. H., I will get the verses transmitted to her ; 
if not, the thing may be passed over. 

“ Many thanks for your invitation to Keswick, 
which I hope to accept, time and season permit- 
ting. Is your brother with you? if so, remem- 
ber me kindly. Where is Wordsworth, and 
what doth he do? I wrotehima few lines some 


*The ballad of Queen Orraca was first published in 


And these first days come, unlike “ spirits from the 
vasty deep,” without being called for. But we are 
better prepared for the present year. Thanks to the 
wise liberality of the Publisher, we have a larger 
list of contributors. Political economists have long 
been urging the benefits of a division of labour. 
They are right. Nothing great in physical im- 
provement can be accomplished without co-opera- 
tion. And intellectual improvement and literary 
excellence can also be greatly accelerated by the 
same means. 

For ten long years have we sat here alone, and so 
busied with the thousand and one cares of our duty, 
that we have hardly had time to mend our pen, and 
even now, while our new recruits are being trained, 
proceed we to the examination of the Editor’s box, 
and which, unlike Pandora’s, the bad articles are 
usually at the bottom, some weighed down by their 
own specific gravity, (dullness is heavy as the night- 
mare,) and others laid aside because unreadable, 
being written, as we opine, in humble imitation of 
the Chinese characters. But we will see what we 
have on hand, and then look over this pile of books : 
We will talk over the various merits of the new 
publications, (I have few except works of merit sent 
me,) and by this way avoid the necessity of formal 
notices-—-which to me is very dull business, and I 
presume quite as irksome to all our readers, except 
the author of the book noticed. 

What article have you here for the Book ? 
Secretary —It is a Poem—“The Emigrant’s 
Daughter.” 

Editor.—Oh! I do not wonder you found that first. 
It deserves the first place—’Tis by Mrs. Sigourney. 
Secretary.—It is not in her handwriting. 
Editor.—No, it was copicd by her little daughter, 
as she told me in the accompanying letter ; all but the 
last stanza. ‘That round, school-boy hand was writ- 
ten by her son, a boy of about six years, who begged 
to “do something to help mother,” and that motive 
has probably induced him to strive more earnestly to 
improve, than would a dozen lessons of the writing 
master. Such is the influence of the mother. 
Secretary.—Here is another poem, “The White 
Chrysantheum,” by “S. E. K.” 


* Mr. Southey introduced, in the appendix to his 
Chronicle of the Cid, some specimens ot Mr. Frere’s 
adm@able translation of the ancient 2oema del Cid, 
to which Scott here alludes. 
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Editor.—We must give that to our reader® next 
month. It is by a lady whose productions have ap- 
peared in the Ladies’ Magazine. She writes so well 
that she leaves us nothing to suggest, except that she 
will write oftener. 

Secretary —The next is a prose article-—“ The 
Solitary Beauty, by Mrs. Hofland.” 

Editor.—That must be reserved for the March 
number; we cannot afford all our good things at 
once. Our readers may be assured that it is worth 
waiting for. 

Secretary.—Here is a “Sketch,” by “A.” 

Editor.—A very well-written article it is, and 
deserves the attention of our readers. Please to 
file it for next month. 

Secretary—What say you to this “Poem,” by 
“A Young Lady ?” 

Editor.—That I have not read it. Young ladies 
sometimes write very well, but there are usually 
some corrections or emendations necessary. . 

Secretary.—I have here a prose essay, entitled 
“ Animal Magnetism.” It looks as though it might 
be the scribblings of a somnambulist. 

Editor—And would cure the magnetic sleep in 
some of our readers, perhaps. What do you think 
of the science ? 

Secretary.—That it is not worth a thought: but 
I believe it has been quite popular in New-England. 

Editor.—Not in Boston. ‘The pretended science 
did, at first, excite some wonder there; but it has 
gained few proselytes. Rhode-Island has been the 
grand theatre of the mania. The good people in 
that state, where liberty of conscience was first so 
nobly established, seem determined to use their free- 
dom. They will believe what they please; and it has 
pleased them to believe in Animal Magnetism. 

Secretary.—But did not M. Poyen work wonders 
in Boston? I heard much of his Lectures, and his 
somnambule. 

Editor—You mean Miss Gleason. I saw her 
performance, and had we time, should like to de- 
scribe it. I think it would amuse you; particularly 
the manner in which I discovered that she was not 
asleep, when she pretended to be so. 

Secretary.—Then you do not believe the science? 

Editor.—No, not in the wonders of it. There may 
be some influence of sympathy or imagination, 
which, by the manipulations of the magnetiser will 
be felt by the person magnetised ; particularly when 
the latter is diseased. But the clairvoyance is all 
a humbug. I detected Miss Gleason’s imposition. 
She is no more in the magnetic sleep when she 
pretends to be, than I am at this moment. I wish 
she could be placed under a shower-bath when she 
is in one of her pretended magic slumbers. 

Secretary.—Is it not strange that sensible people 
will believe such ridiculous pretences ? 

Editor.—Yes, and pay their money to encourage 
other deccivers. But we will discuss this subject 
when we have more leisure. At present we must 
look over those books; only a few, however, can be 
glanced at. What is the title of that which seems 
to amuse you? 

Secretary.—It is a “Lecture on the CuancEs or 
Fasnion,” by Charles W. Brewster, delivered be- 
fore the Portsmouth Lyceum. I hope the ladies 
listened very deferentially. Such lectures are usu- 
ally intended for their benefit. 

Editor. —And in this instance, I think, they might 
have been benefited. I have looked it over, and 
found it worth reading, which is quite a compli- 
ment to the lecturer. Will you select an extract ? 


It may gratify our readers to see what the fashions 
have been in other ages. 
Secretary—Here is a short extract, which I 









“ Although the inventors of new fashions, and 
the leaders in them are highly culpable, for the in- 
jury they do society—yet nine-tenths of those whom 
we see in fashionable attire, are persons on whom 
no imputation can be cast: neither is there one in 
a hundred of their dress-makers or tailors, hatters 
or cordwainers, who are deserving a breath of cen- 
sure for doing their work in a fashionable style. 
So powerful an impetus has been moving the 
fashionable world that no individual can with safety 
hold up a resisting hand. Nothing but a combined 
strength can ever overcome it. 

“Common sense asks, why is it that a coat of a 
few years’ standing, with a broad back and long 
waist, which the prudent man has kept for his ho- 
liday wear, is not as really valuable as one in which 
the seams are more nearly allied, or the buttons 
placed in a different position ? 

“ Public opinion replies, the man is not in fashion. 
The observers point him out among the multitude : 
‘ There is a sample of old times;’ ‘ there goes a mi- 
ser, who can’t afford a new coat:’ and a soft voice 
whispers, as he passes, ‘I wonder who would have 
that old-fashioned man?’ How frequently is the pub- 
lic sympathy excited for an adroit rogue in fashion- 


{able attire, who has received the just sentence of 


the law, while the poorly clad culprit by his side, 
not more guilty, passes alinost unpitied to the gal- 
lows! 

“Thus, to be out of fashion, a man is generally 
regarded as wanting in spirit or purse ; and it be- 
comes a matter of necessity for a modest man, who 
wishes to elude the notice of the world, to follow 
along in the wake of Fashion. However much a 
person in common life may be disgusted with its 
fluctuations, he must bear the imputation of vanity, 
and, in some degree, lose his influence in society, 
if he either has a new dress made in an old style, 
or, for convenience, appears in any new clothing 
which is made more with a view to gencral utility 
than in subservience to Fashion. 

“The necessity of conforming to the style of the 
times, and avoiding singularity in dress, is striking- 
ly illustrated in the life of Sr Humphrey Davy: 

“ In 1813 Sir Humphrey Davy was permitted by 
Napoleon to visit Paris. At that time, it will be 
recollected, that every movement of citizens was 
carefully watched, and that every assemblage of 
people in public places was speedily dispersed by 
military power, to prevent riots and revolutionary 
proceedings. While the distinguished philosopher 
was attending the meeting of the Institute, Lady 
Davy, attended by her maid, walked in the public 
garden. She wore a very small hat, of a simple 
cockle-shell form, such as was fashionable in Lon- 
don at the time, while the Parisian ladies wore bon- 
nets of most voluminous dimensions. It happened 
to be a Saint’s day, on which, the shops being closed, 
the citizens repaired in crowds to the garden. On 
seeing the diminutive bonnet of Lady Davy, the 
Parisians felt little less surprise than the inhabit- 
ants of Brobdignag, on beholding the hat of Gulli- 
ver ; and a crowd of persons soon assembled around 
the unknown exotic: in consequence of which one 
of the Inspectors of the Garden immediately pre- 
sented himself, and informed her ladyship that no 
cause for assemblage could be suffered, and there- 
fore requested her to retire. Some officers of the 
Imperial Guard, to whom she appealed, replied, 
that however much they might regret the circum- 
stance, they were unable to afford her any redress, 
as the order was peremptory. She then requested 
to be conducted to her carriage; an officer imme- 
diately offered his arm; but the crowd had by this 





think suited for the Book : 





time so greatly increased, that it became necessary 
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to send for a corporal’s guard; and the party quit- 
ted the — surrounded by fixed bayonets ! 

“ We here see the impropriety, and even the dan- 
ger of an individual—unsustained by the example 
of others—appearing in public without paying due 
respect to the fashion of the times. Had Lady 

Davy, instead of appearing in her modest, unas- 
suming dress, decorated her head with a lofty bon- 
net, arrayed in all the costly and showy gew-gaws 
of the Parisian ladies, she might have passed un- 
observed among the fashionable populace, and the 
corporal’s guard remained unemployed at their post. 

“In every division of the world of fashion, the 
same species of curiosity is in exercise—a degree 
of the same notice is taken of an aberration from 
the fashion—and it occupies a large share of the 
thoughts and the conversation of that extensive 
class in society, who look mostly upon the outward 
appearance, in deciding upon the man’s worth. 

“The great wheels of fashion, like those of the 
manufacturing mill, are set in motion by a heavy 
pressure from a strong current, and individual op- 
position to their force, may be thought only like the 
rebellion of a spindle against the power which sets 
ten thousand in motion. But however feeble indi- 
vidual power may be, we have the right of investi- 
gating and discussing such measures as are of ques- 
tionable utility ; as it is only by throwing light upon 
popular follies, that the current of public sentiment 
can be turned into a right channel, and the fluctua- 
tions of fashion be suppressed or regulated. 

“ The citizens of a Free Republic should do away 
every kind of bondage. In some countries, where 
the loyal subject looks to the Court for fashions as 
well as for laws, and where he can hardly harbour 
a thought, unless sanctioned by his king, he may 
well consent to have his shoe-strings tied in royal 
style, and change the knots in imitation of the So- 
vereign and his Court. But Citizens of a Republic 
have no cause for such servile imitations. They are 
the highest power in the Nation; and only lack 
freedom from the influence of Fashion to make 
them truly independent. 

“In Europe, tor the last five hundred years, the 
Courts have been the modellers of Fashion. So long 
as our country was under the British crown, there 
was some excuse, although but feeble, indeed, for 
following the Fashions of the Court. But we are 
now freed from kingly power and influence, and 
are under no greater obligations to follow foreign 
tashions, than our independent ancestors were to 
drink the tea poisoned by an indigestible duty. 

“ Fashions are intended at Court to gratify the 
ambitious vanity of those who are high in rank; 
to make a distinction between them and the lowest 
classes in society. 

“That the changes of Fashion have long been 
made, in foreign courts, to gratify such aristocratic 
feelings, is plainly illustrated by the remarks of a 
French moralist, about 250 years since, who was 
making grievous complaints because the ladies of 
the Court at that time appeared with looking-glasses 
suspended from their waists, and thus kept their 
eyes in perpetual activity : 

“* Alas!’ he exclaims, ‘in what an age do we live! 
to see such depravity as we sce, that induced them 
even to bring into church these scandalous mirrors 
hanging about their waists ! Let all histories, di- 
vine, human and profane, be consulted; never will 
it be found that these objects of vanity were ever 
thus brought into public by the most meritorious of 
the sex. It is true, at present none but ladies of 
the Court venture to wear them; but long it will 
not be, before every citizen's daughter, and every 


rian.semarks, ‘in all times, has been the rise and 
decline of Fashion; and the absurd mimicry of the 
citizens, even of the lowest classes, to their very 
ruin, in striving to rival the newest fashion, has 
mortified and galled the courtier.’” , 

Editor.—I should like to make other extracts, if 
we had room. The object of the lecture is to urge 
the advantages of adopting a national costume ; a 
subject that deserves attention—more than we can 
now give it. What next? “= 

Secretary.—“ The Young Wife,” by “ William 
A. Alcott.” Do you not think there is something 
preposterous in the idea that a man should pre- 
scribe the duties of a Young Wife, and a Young 
Mother? What would the men say if we ladies 
should lay down the law to Fathers and Husbands? 

Editor.—Say what we do about Dr. Alcott, I 
suppose, that we were not competent to the task. 
However, I think that “ The Young Wife” is worth 
reading, and hope the work will be circulated ex- 
tensively. The author is a man of strong powers 
of mind, and has great zeal to do good. Some of 
his theories we think absurd ; and a few exception- 
able passages might be pointed out; but the book 
is a good one, notwithstanding. Next month we 
will speak farther on this subject. 

Secretary—Here are two handsome volumes— 
the outside quite attractive—“ Tales from the Ger- 
man,” by Nathaniel Greene. 

Editor —His example should be quoted as a mo- 
del for all men of business :—He employs his lei- 
sure hours in study, and by this course has, we un- 
derstand, become quite a proficient in several mo- 
dern languages. A year or two since he published 
a translation of the Compendious History of Italy, 
and now we have two volumes from the German. 
There are four stories, principally illustrative of 
portions of German history. Van der Velde, the 
author, has been called, by some critics, the Walter 
Svott of Germany. We do not know enough of his 
writings to decide how far he deserves such a title, 
but these tales are calculated to win him favour, 
and do great ciedit to the taste and talents of Mr. 
Greene. 

Secretary —What have we here? “ A Historical 
Drama,” entitled “ Pocahontas, by a Citizen of the 
West.” I presume the author of Pocahontas is 
some industrious planter, who has employed a win- 
ter’s leisure in this dramatic effort. And while our 
farmers write tragedies, and our men of business 
translate German, who will deny that we are a 
learned nation ? 

Editor.—Now look at the little thin volume be- 
side you—* The Contrast ; or Modes of Education.” 
That book, the production of the author of the 
“Three Experiments of Living,” is a proof that 
our women are doing their share to promote the 
moral improvement of society. 

Secretary.—The box is empty. 

Editor—From whom have we contributions in 
this number ? 

Secretary.—Mrs. Hofland has contributed “ Re- 
collections of the Past;” Mrs. Sigourney, “ The 
Indian Girl’s Funeral ;’” Mrs. Howard, “ Do I Love 
Thee ;” Miss Sedgwick, “ New-Year’s Day.” 
Editor.—That would have been more appropri- 
ate to have commenced with. 

Secretary.—It was so intended, but it came too 
late. J. H. Kimball, “'The Vesper Bell;” Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Hentz, “ The Victim of Excitement ;” 
Miss Leslie, the commencement of “ Althea Ver- 
non ;” Grenville Mellen, “Recollections, as caught 
from a Spirit’s Story ;” Miss Penhallow, “The 
Failure ;” and there are various others, which I 





JSemale servant, will wear them. Such,’ the histo- 





find we have not time to mention. 
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And when 1 amu. > 
Edward, (rushing to. 
neck.) My father, PM u. 


[Enter Livingston and Holmes. | 


Hayne. Excuse these tears my friends: my arms 
were bound, 
And so I threw my heart around my boy, 
Nor wonder if the pressure melted it. 
Edward my love, we must show courage now. 
Come, dry thy tears, that mine may cease to flow; 
Uhou art my comforter, and I am rich, 


And soon I shall be blest. 
5 
4) 


en 


A man among free men. Lrue, we du tee: 

The fury of relentless war that strives 

To crush, not conquer; such as masters wage 
Against their slavesin arms ‘This cannot last. 
A people never were subdued by force. 

Even Xerxes’ millions were but chaff when rose 
A nation in the strength of home and freedom, 
The might and majesty of human strength. 

Let hearts be free, and hands will do their duty. 




















